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Celebrex can help relieve arthritis pain...so you can keep moving. 


It’s simple physics — a body in motion tends to 
stay in motion. Staying active can actually relieve 
arthritis symptoms. But if you have arthritis, staying 
active can be difficult. 


That's why you should talk with your doctor about 
treatment options, like prescription Celebrex. 


e Just one 200mg Celebrex a day can provide 
24-hour relief for many with arthritis pain and 
inflammation* Relief that can help your body 
stay in motion. 


e Inclinical studies with osteoarthritis patients, 
Celebrex is proven to improve pain, stiffness 
and daily physical function. 


e Celebrex is not a narcotic. 
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When it comes to relieving arthritis pain, you and 
your doctor need to balance the benefits with the 
risks — and find the right treatment for you. 


So ask your doctor about Celebrex. It could be 
an important step towards keeping your body 
in motion. 


Visit celebrex.com 
or call 1-888-CELEBREX for more information. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit fda.gov/medwatch 
or call 1-800-FDA -1088. 


“Individual results may vary. 


Uninsured? Need help paying for Pfizer medicines? 
Pfizer has programs that can help. Call 1-866-706-2400 or visit PfizerHelpfulAnswers.com 
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Important Safety Information: 


Like all prescription NSAIDs, CELEBREX may 
increase the chance of heart attack or stroke that 
can lead to death. This chance increases if you 
have heart disease or risk factors for it, such as 
high blood pressure or when NSAIDs are taken 
for long periods. 


CELEBREX should not be used right before or 
after certain heart surgeries. 


Serious skin reactions, or stomach and intestine 
problems such as bleeding and ulcers, can occur 
without warning and may cause death. Patients 
taking aspirin and the elderly are at increased 
risk for stomach bleeding and ulcers. 





Tell your doctor if you have: a history of ulcers or 
bleeding in the stomach or intestines; high blood 
pressure or heart failure; or kidney or liver problems. 


CELEBREX should not be taken in late pregnancy. 


Do not take CELEBREX if you’ve had an asthma attack, 
hives, or other allergic reactions to aspirin, any other 
NSAID medicine or certain drugs called sulfonamides. 


Life threatening allergic reactions can occur with 
CELEBREX. Get help right away if you’ve had 
swelling of the face or throat or trouble breathing. 


Prescription CELEBREX should be used exactly 
as prescribed at the lowest dose possible and 
for the shortest time needed. 


See the Medication Guide on the next page for important information about Celebrex and other prescription NSAIDs. 
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CELEBREX® 


(celecoxib capsules) 


Medication Guide 
for Non-Steroidal Anti-inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 


the end of this Medication Guide for a list of prescription NSAID medicines. 


What is the most important information | should know about medicines 
called Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines may increase the chance of a heart attack or stroke 
that can lead to death. 
This chance increases: 
¢ with longer use of NSAID medicines 
© in people who have heart disease 
NSAID medicines should never be used right before or after a heart 
surgery called a “coronary artery bypass graft (CABG).” 
NSAID medicines can cause ulcers and bleeding in the stomach and 
intestines at any time during treatment. Ulcers and bleeding: 
© can happen without warning symptoms 
© may cause death 
The chance of a person getting an ulcer or bleeding increases with: 
taking medicines called “corticosteroids” and “anticoagulants” 
© longer use 
© smoking 
© drinking alcohol 
© older age 
© having poor health 
NSAID medicines should only be used: 
© exactly as prescribed 
© at the lowest dose possible for your treatment 
© for the shortest time needed 


What are Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs)? 
NSAID medicines are used to treat pain and redness, swelling, and heat 
(inflammation) from medical conditions such as: 
different types of arthritis 
© menstrual cramps and other types of short-term pain 
Who should not take a Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory Drug (NSAID)? 
Do not take an NSAID medicine: 
© if you had an asthma attack, hives, or other allergic reaction with aspirin 
or any other NSAID medicine 
¢ for pain right before or after heart bypass surgery 
Tell your healthcare provider: 
© about all of your medical conditions. 
© about all of the medicines you take. NSAIDs and some other medicines 
can interact with each other and cause serious side effects. Keep a list of 
your medicines to show to your healthcare provider and pharmacist. 
© if you are pregnant. NSAID medicines should not be used by pregnant 
women late in their pregnancy, 
© if you are breastfeeding. Talk to your doctor. 
What are the possible side effects of Non-Steroidal Anti-Inflammatory 
Drugs (NSAIDs)? 


Serious side effects include: 
¢ heart attack 
© stroke 








Other side effects include: 
¢ stomach pain 
© constipation 



































¢ high blood pressure © diarrhea 
¢ heart failure from body swelling * gas 
(fluid retention) © heartburn 
¢ kidney problems including kidney | © nausea 
failure © vomiting 
¢ bleeding and ulcers in the © dizziness 


stomach and intestine 
¢ low red blood cells (anemia) 
¢ life-threatening skin reactions 
© life-threatening allergic reactions 
© liver problems including liver failure 
¢ asthma attacks in people who have 
asthma 










Get emergency help right away if you have any of the following symptoms: 


© shortness of breath or trouble © slurred speech 
breathing © swelling of the face or throat 
© chest pain 
© weakness in one part or side of 
your body 
Stop your NSAID medicine and call your healthcare provider right away if 
you have any of the following symptoms: 
© nausea © there is blood in your bowel 
© more tired or weaker than usual movement or it is black and sticky 
© itching like tar 
© your skin or eyes look yellow © skin rash or blisters with fever 
© stomach pain © unusual weight gain 
© flu-like symptoms © swelling of the arms and legs, 
© vomit blood hands and feet 


These are not all the side effects with NSAID medicines, Talk to your 
healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information about 
NSAID medicines. 


Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report 
side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Other information about Non-Steroidal Anti-inflammatory Drugs (NSAIDs) 
¢ Aspirin is an NSAID medicine but it does not increase the chance of a 
heart attack. Aspirin can cause bleeding in the brain, stomach, and 
intestines. Aspirin can also cause ulcers in the stomach and intestines. 
© Some of these NSAID medicines are sold in lower doses without a 
prescription (over-the-counter). Talk to your healthcare provider before 
using over-the-counter NSAIDs for more than 10 days. 


NSAID medicines that need a prescription 

Generic Name 
Cleo 
Delta 
Motrin, Tab-Profen, Vicoprofen* (combined with 
hydrocodone), Combunox (combined with oxycodone) 


Indocin, Indocin SR, Indo-Lemmon, Indomethagan 


Toradol 


Lislauitts cbnb ate hina Barat 
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Naprelan, Naprapac (copackaged with lansoprazole) 
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“Vicoprofen contains the same dose of ibuprofen as over-the-counter (OTC) NSAIDs, 
and is usually used for less than 10 days to treat pain. The OTC NSAID label warns 
that long term continuous use may increase the risk of heart attack or stroke, 

This Medication Guide has been approved by the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 


Distributed by 


G.D. Searle LLC 
LAB-0324-4.0 © 2010 Pfizer Inc, All rights reserved. 











Etodolac 
Fenoprofen 
Flurbiprofen 


Ibuprofen 


ndomethacin 
Ketoprofen 
Ketorolac 
Mefenamic Acid 





Nabumetone 


xaprozin 
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AN ALZHEIMER'S DIAGNOSIS IS A TERRIFY 
ing sentence: a slow deterioration of the 
mind that entwines a loss of self and 
life—a misery for both the sufferer and 
his or her family. More than half of all 
Americans now know someone with Alz 
heimer’s; for almost 30% of Americans, 
that person is a family member. And as 
Alice Park reports in her probing cover 
story, the aging of the baby-boomer gen 
eration will produce an explosion in the 
number of patients: by 2050, as many as 
13.4 million Americans may be affected. 
That means skyrocketing health care 
costs and incalculable burdens on the 
daughters, sons and spouses who may 
have to give up jobs, savings, time and 
energy to care for loved ones. 

But the bleak landscape of Alzhei 
mer’s is changing. In the past two years, 
advances in the study of the human 
genome have opened up new avenues of 
exploration for Alzheimer’s researchers 
in the realms of prevention and possible 
treatment. Alice’s story sheds light on the 
recent developments in the field—both 
the failures and the successes—to show 
where the science is headed and why 
there’s reason for hope. Accompanying 
her story are dispatches from the front 
lines of Alzheimer’s: by Patti Davis 
whose father, former President Ronald 
Reagan, succumbed to the disease in 
2004—and by Mary Ann Becklenberg, a 
retired health care professional who is in 
the early stages of the disease. And in her 
back-page essay, TIME executive editor 
Nancy Gibbs examines the considerable 
economic and emotional impact of Alz 
heimer’s and other degenerative condi 
tions on caregivers. 

Our special report on Alzheimer’s is a 
collaboration with Maria Shriver, whose 
study The Shriver Report: A Woman's 
Nation Takes On Alzheimer’s, produced 
with the Alzheimer’s Association, in 
vestigates the disease’s epidemic with 
special attention to the outsize burden 
it places on women as patients and as 
caregivers. (Maria’s father, politician 
and activist Sargent Shriver, was diag 
nosed with the disease in 2003.) Our 
story incorporates poll data from the 
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this relentless disease 


report, and Maria will first discuss the 


report’s findings on ABC’s This Week with 


Christiane Amanpour on Oct. 17. The 
full report will be available as an e-book 
from Simon & Schuster; visit alz.org or 
shriverreport.com for details. 


THIS WEEK, OUR COVERAGE OF IRAQ 
doubles as a joint homecoming. Bobby 
Ghosh, our deputy international editor 
and our Baghdad bureau chief for five 


years, returned to Iraq with a companion: 


Nate Rawlings, a graduate student at 
Columbia University who interned with 
TIME this summer—and is a former U.S. 
Army captain who served two tours of 
duty in Iraq beginning in 2006 and 2008. 
For nine days, Bobby and Nate saw 
Iraq through each other’s eyes, and the 
story in the magazine goes back and 
forth between their voices. For both 
men, the changes were unexpected 
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Terrible toll Shriver, 
above, is focusing on 
how Alzheimer’s affects 
family members. Our 
story features photos by 
Phillip Toledano, whose 
father struggled with 
the disease 





Return Ghosh, left, and Rawlings in Iraq 


and in the main, heartening. “I prepared 
myself for the tragic feeling that our 
losses had been in vain,” says Nate. But 
he found the opposite to be true. 
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When we introduced the original Acoustic Wave® music 
system, Sound & Vision said it delivered “possibly the 
best-reproduced sound many people have ever heard.” And 
the Oregonian reported it had “changed the way many 


Americans listen to music.” 


Today, the improved Acoustic Wave® music system II 
builds on our more than 40 years of industry-leading 
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no stack of equipment. No tangle of wires. Just all-in-one 


convenience and lifelike sound. 


Even better sound than _ its 
predecessor. With recently developed Bose® technologies, 


award-winning 


our engineers were able to make the acclaimed sound even 
more natural. We believe you'll appreciate the quality even at 


volume levels approaching that of a live performance. 


Use it where you like. 
This small system fits almost 
anywhere. You can move it 
from room to room, or take 
it outside. It has what you 
need to enjoy your music, 
including a built-in CD player 
and digital FM/AM tuner. 
You also can easily connect 
additional sources like 
MP3 player or TV. 


your 
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with optional 5-CD Changer 
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Hear it yourself risk free for 30 days. Use our 30-day, 
risk-free trial to try it in your home. When you call, ask about 
making 12 easy payments, with no interest charges from 
Bose.* And if you order now, you'll receive the optional 5-CD 
Changer free — a $299 value. The changer lets you enjoy your 
music for hours without stopping to change CDs. And a slim, 
credit card-style remote lets you conveniently control both the 
Acoustic Wave® music system II and the changer. Compare 
the performance with large, multi- 


FREE 5-CD Changer 


component stereos costing much 


when you order by 
November 30, 2010. 


more. And discover why Bose is the 





most respected name in sound. 


To order or learn more: 


1-800-314-3416, ext. G8850 
www.Bose.com/AWMS2 
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10 Questions. ie: {amih lin 
Ordinary People, has just come out. Condoleezza Ric 


will now take your questions 


How does an African-American 
woman from Birmingham, Ala., 
with a family background in 
church and the arts become an 
expert on the Soviet Union? 
Karsten Kurze, 
BAD HONNEF, GERMANY 
In order to know who Iam 
and how I became who lam, 
you have to know John and 
Angelena Rice, my parents. 
When I went home and said, 
Mom and Dad, I want to be 
a Soviet specialist, they said, 
You go after it. It’s a story of 
not believing that there were 
limits of race and gender. 


Is there a realistic, long- 
term solution to the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict? 

Tyler Park, DAVIS, CALIF, 
There has to be a solution, and 
there’s only one: a two-state 
solution—a Palestinian state 
in which Palestinians can gov 
ern themselves, living side by 
side in democracy and peace 
with Israel. 


Between North Korea and Iran, 
which is more dangerous? 

Nick Cagape, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
North Korea is dangerous 
because any state that is that 
isolated, that has nuclear capa 
bility and will sell anything to 
anybody is dangerous. ButJran 
is the most dangerous state 
in the international system. 

It is the poster child for state 
sponsorship of terrorism, and 
it’s seeking a nuclear weapon in 
the world’s most volatile region. 


China is expanding its influ- 
ence in Asia, including recently 
claiming the South China Sea 
as its own. How can the U.S. 
deal with this? 

Bao Nguyen, CHERRY HILL, N.J. 
Most of the evidence so far 

is that China has acted fairly 
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responsibly. But in the South 
China Sea, the tendency to 
threaten smaller states over 
territorial claims that are cen 
turies old is not a good sign. 
The U.S. is doing the right 
thing saying that this ought 
to be a negotiated solution, 
because we don’t need r9th cen 
tury tactics in the 2rst. 


To what extent can the point be 
made that Iran was a victor in 
the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq? 
Lindon Richards, 
MILPITAS, CALIF. 
I think the Iranians don't see 
themselves as a victor. Iraq is 
still a bulwark against Iranian 
influence, because the Iraqis are 
Arabs and they have a healthy 
distrust of the Iranians. And 
Iran is also feeling the heat ofa 
population pushing for change. 
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Do you have any regrets about 
your time in government? 


Roby Dhanju, PLANO, TEXAS 


When you are ina very 
complicated time, as we 
were, there are many things 
that you might’ve done bet 
ter. In Iraq, I would again 
take out Saddam Hussein. He 
was a cancer in the region. 
But we probably should have 
tried to build Iraq from the 
outside in. 


What are your thoughts about 
the Tea Party? 


Marcia Fastman, MEDIA, PA. 


I may not agree with every 
thing that is said in the name 
of the Tea Party, but I believe 
that Americans ought to be 
able to organize in that way. 
[They are sending] a message 
to Washington that those 
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who are in politics represent 
ing us had better be a part of 
the same conversation that 

ordinary Americans are hav 
ing. I think it’s very healthy. 


How do you evaluate the state 
of democracy in Africa? 
Chimezie Onyebilanma, 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 
There is good leadership in 
Africa now, and that was 
not the case even a decade 
ago. In places like Tanzania, 
Botswana, Mali, you have 
functioning democracies 
where leaders have learned 
to pass power peacefully. 
It’s going to be helpful if the 
big states—South Africa, 
Nigeria—can get on this 
trend of better governance. 


What do you think about the 
mosque that is to be built near 
Ground Zero in New York City? 
David Rice, 
RAMSTEIN, GERMANY 
Everybody understands reli 
gious freedom and tolerance, 
and in that sense the rights 
of anyone to build anywhere 
are inviolable. But let’s take 
account of the rawness of what 
happened on Sept. r1. 


What is your favorite piece to 
play on the piano? 
Alyssa Green, 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
The second intermezzo from 
Opus 118 by Brahms. Before I 
leave this earth I hope to play 
his Second Piano Concerto. 
I've got to get in a bit better 
shape to play that. is 
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go to time.com/10questions 
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Militias in the U.S. 
The growth of militia units undoubtedly 
has more than one cause [Oct. 11]: politics, 
racism and perhaps a fascination with per 
petual adolescence. Boys like to play games 
in which they are make-believe soldiers. In 
combat, actual soldiers are lonely for their 
loved ones. The militiamen look young and 
healthy. What keeps them from volunteer 
ing to serve as real soldiers? 
M. Fayne Wilson, 
RIVIERA BEACH, FLA. 


I feel you have performed an extreme 
disservice to the American public by asso 
ciating Bob Schulz and the We the People 
Foundation with some of the most violent 
elements in our society. After reviewing 
example after example of these nutcases, 
you describe Bob as a philosophical leader 
of a “War on the Feds.” I have known and 
worked with him for several years. He is 
avery determined man, but he has never 
advocated violence in any conversation, 
public speech or written article. His love 
of freedom and liberty is refreshing, and 
he’s almost childlike in the way he en 
thuses about their positive qualities. He is 
a peaceful national treasure, 

Fred Smart, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Ilive a few miles away from where the 
Hutaree-militia members were arrested. 
Not long before that arrest, I purchased a 
handgun because I was concerned about 
the possibility of a violent militia group 
attempting a terrorist attack. The members 
of these groups ought to remember 

that there are 


Americans who 
believe in democracy and not anarchy, or 
their version of how the U.S. should be. 

Terry Frownfelder, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE 


I appreciate the article. However, I person 
ally have spoken to men in militia groups 
who welcome people of differing races in 
order to protect their common interests. 
Cleve Sharpe, OOLITIC, IND 


So Mike Vanderboegh is antigovernment 
to the point where he would kill U.S. sol 
diers representing our elected government, 
but he doesn’t mind cashing government 
disability checks. Craig Wright declares he 
would fight U.S. soldiers attempting to en 
force martial law, so that he himself could 
impose it and “rule the countryside.” The 
hypocrisy of these two is astounding. 

Ian S. Mayville, BOCA RATON, FLA. 


‘It sounds like the 
extreme militias want 
to overthrow the 
government by force. 
That used to be called 


treason.’ 
Darrell W. Brock, MERIDIAN, IDAHO 


Last time I checked, the days of redcoat 
occupation were long gone and not soon re 
turning. Maybe its time we re-examine the 
Second Amendment and the way we let it 
be interpreted by antigovernment groups 
who build up military arsenals. Having a 
weapon for household and personal protec 
tion is one thing. But there is no longer a 
need for armed militias like the colonial 
Minutemen. 


Our democratic 

process should provide sufficient 

arms for today’s Minutemen, and the 

Second Amendment should reflect this. 
Matthew Ryan Quinlisk, DUXBURY, MASS. 
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“| want to give to the woman 
who always gave to me.” 


Ask the doctor about giving 
your loved one ARICEPT 23 mg. 





ARICEPT 23 mg may help slow cognitive 
decline more than ARICEPT 10 mg. 


If your loved one has moderate to severe 
Alzheimer’s disease, and is taking ARICEPT“ 
(donepezil HCl) 10 mg, they may benefit 
from ARICEPT 23 mg. 


ARICEPT 23 mg showed statistically 
significant benefit over ARICEPT 10 mg 
on slowing the progression of cognitive 
symptoms, as shown in a large clinical study 
in moderate to severe Alzheimer’s patients. 
As Alzheimer’s progresses, acetylcholine, a 
key chemical vital to brain function, declines. 
ARICEPT 23 mg is thought to work by 
increasing the amount of acetylcholine, 
allowing more of this important chemical 

to remain in the brain. 


ARICEPT is a prescription medicine to treat 
mild to moderate Alzheimer’s disease (5 mg 
or 10 mg) and moderate to severe Alzheimer’s 
disease (10 mg or 23 mg). 


Although there’s no cure for Alzheimer’s, 
studies have shown ARICEPT slowed the 


progression of Alzheimer’s symptoms. 


Aricept 
donepezil HC! tablet 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


ARICEPT is not for everyone, including 
people who are allergic to any ingredients in 
ARICEPT or to medicines that contain 
piperidines. People at risk for stomach ulcers 
or who take certain other medicines should tell 
their doctor because serious stomach problems, 
such as bleeding, may get worse. 


ARICEPT may cause slow heartbeat and 
fainting. This happens more often in people 
with heart problems. Call the doctor right 
away if the patient faints while taking 
ARICEPT. Lung problems, including asthma, 
may worsen with the use of ARICEPT. 


ARICEPT may cause seizures and difficulty 
passing urine. People of lower weight (those 
weighing less than 121 Ibs) may have increased 
nausea, vomiting, and decreased weight when 
taking ARICEPT 23 mg. Tell the doctor if 
the patient will be having surgery, medical or 
dental procedures requiring anesthesia while 


taking ARICEPT. 


Some people may have nausea, diarrhea, 
difficulty sleeping, vomiting, or muscle cramps. 
Some people may feel tired or may have loss of 
appetite. In a study, many more people taking 
ARICEPT 23 mg experienced nausea and 
vomiting than those taking ARICEPT 10 mg. 
‘These side effects may get better after the 


patient takes ARICEPT for a while. 


Please see important Patient Information on 
next page. For more information, visit 
aricept.com or call 1-866-4-ARICEPT: 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects to the FDA. Visit fda.gov/ medwatch 


or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


ARICEPT® is a registered trademark of Eisai Co., Ltd. © 2010 Eisai Inc. and Pfizer Inc. All rights reserved. 
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ARICEPT PATIENT PACKAGE INSERT 

ARICEPT® (Air-eh-sept) 

(donepezil hydrochloride) tablets 

¢ Tablets: 5 mg, 10 mg, and 23 mg 

ARICEPT® ODT (Air-eh-sept oh-dee-tee) 

(donepezil hydrochloride) orally disintegrating tablets 
¢ ODT Tablets: 5 mg and 10 mg 


Read the Patient Information that comes with ARICEPT before the patient 
Starts taking it and each time you get a refill. There may be new information. 
This leaflet does not take the place of talking with the doctor about Alzheimer’s 
disease or treatment for it. If you have questions, ask the doctor or pharmacist. 


What is ARICEPT? 

ARICEPT comes as ARICEPT film-coated tablets in dosage strengths of 5 mg, 
10 mg, and 23 mg, and as ARICEPT Orally Disintegrating Tablets (ODT; 5 mg 
and 10 mg). Except where indicated, all the information about ARICEPT in 
this leaflet also applies to ARICEPT ODT. 


ARICEPT is a prescription medicine to treat mild Alzheimer’s disease (up to 
10 mg) and moderate to severe Alzheimer's disease (up to 23 mg). ARICEPT 
can help with mental function and with doing daily tasks. ARICEPT does not 
work the same in all people. Some people may: 

¢ Seem much better 

* Get better in small ways or stay the same 

¢ Get worse over time but slower than expected 

¢ Not change and then get worse as expected 


ARICEPT does not cure Alzheimer’s disease. All patients with Alzheimer's 
disease get worse over time, even if they take ARICEPT. 


ARICEPT has not been approved as a treatment for any medical condition in children, 


Who should not take ARICEPT? 

The patient should not take ARICEPT if allergic to any of the ingredients in 
ARICEPT or to medicines that contain piperidines. Ask the patient's doctor if 
you are not sure. See the end of this leaflet for a list of ingredients in ARICEPT. 


What should | tell the doctor before the patient takes ARICEPT? 
Tell the doctor about all the patient's present or past health problems. 
Include: 
¢ Any heart problems including 
problems with irregular, slow, 


¢ Present pregnancy or plans 
to become pregnant. It is not 


or fast heartbeats known if ARICEPT can harm an 
¢ Asthma or lung problems unborn baby. 
* Aseizure ¢ Present breast-feeding. It is not 
¢ Stomach ulcers known if ARICEPT passes into 
* Difficulty passing urine breast milk. ARICEPT is not for 
* Liver or kidney problems women who are breast-feeding. 
¢ Trouble swallowing tablets 


Tell the doctor about all the medicines the patient takes, including 
prescription and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal products. 
ARICEPT and other medicines may affect each other. 


Be particularly sure to tell the doctor if the patient takes aspirin or medicines 
called nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs). There are many NSAID 
medicines, both prescription and non-prescription. Ask the doctor or pharmacist if 
you are not sure if any of the patient's medicines are NSAIDs. Taking NSAIDs 
and ARICEPT together may make the patient more likely to get stomach ulcers. 


ARICEPT taken with certain medicines used for anesthesia may cause side 
effects. Tell the responsible doctor or dentist that the patient takes ARICEPT 
before the patient has: 

* surgery 

¢ medical procedures 

¢ dental surgery or procedures. 


Know the medicines that the patient takes. Keep a list of all the patient's medicines. 
Show it to the doctor or pharmacist before the patient starts a new medicine. 


How should the patient take ARICEPT? 

* Give ARICEPT exactly as prescribed by the doctor. Do not stop ARICEPT 
or change the dose yourself. Talk with the doctor first. 

* Give ARICEPT one time each day. ARICEPT can be taken with or 
without food. 

¢ ARICEPT Tablets (but not ARICEPT ODT) should be swallowed whole 
without the tablets being broken or crushed. 

¢ ARICEPT ODT melts on the tongue. The patient should drink some water 
after the tablet melts. 


¢ Ifyou miss giving the patient a dose of ARICEPT, just wait. Give only 
the next dose at the usual time. Do not give 2 doses at the same time. 

¢ If ARICEPT is missed for 7 days or more, talk with the doctor before 
starting again. 

¢ Ifthe patient takes too much ARICEPT at one time, call the doctor or 
poison control center, or go to the emergency room right away. 


What are the possible side effects of ARICEPT? 
ARICEPT may cause the following serious side effects: 

* slow heartbeat and fainting. This happens more often in people with 
heart problems. Call the doctor right away if the patient faints while 
taking ARICEPT. 

* more stomach acid. This raises the chance of ulcers and bleeding, 
especially when taking ARICEPT 23 mg. The risk is higher for patients 
who had ulcers, or take aspirin or other NSAIDs. 
worsening of lung problems in people with asthma or other lung 
disease. 

* seizures. 

¢ difficulty passing urine. 

Call the doctor right away if the patient has: 

¢ fainting. * bowel movements or stools 
heartburn or stomach pain that that look like black tar. 
is new or won't go away. * new or worse asthma or 
nausea or vomiting, blood breathing problems. 
in the vomit, dark vomit that * seizures. 
looks like coffee grounds. * difficulty passing urine. 


The most common side effects of ARICEPT are: 


* nausea * muscle cramps 
¢ diarrhea * feeling tired 

* not sleeping well * not wanting to eat 
* vomiting 


These side effects may get better after the patient takes ARICEPT for a 
while. This is not a complete list of side effects with ARICEPT. For more 
information, ask the doctor or pharmacist. 


Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report 
side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


How should ARICEPT be stored ? 
Store ARICEPT at room temperature between 59° to 86°F (15° to 30°C). 


Keep ARICEPT and all medicines out of the reach of children. 


General information about ARICEPT 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for conditions that are not mentioned in 
this Patient Information Leaflet. Do not use ARICEPT for a condition for which 
it was not prescribed. Do not give ARICEPT to people other than the patient, 
even if they have the same symptoms as the patient, as it may harm them. 


This leaflet summarizes the most important information about ARICEPT. If you would 
like more information talk with the patient's doctor. You can ask your pharmacist 
or doctor for information about ARICEPT that is written for health professionals. 
For more information, go to www.ARICEPT.com, or call 1-800-760-6029, 


What are the ingredients in ARICEPT? 
Active ingredient: donepezil hydrochloride 
Inactive ingredients: 

* ARICEPT 5 mg and 10 mg film-coated tablets: lactose monohydrate, 
cornstarch, microcrystalline cellulose, hydroxypropyl cellulose, and 
magnesium stearate. The film coating contains talc, polyethylene glycol, 
hypromellose, and titanium dioxide. Additionally, the 10 mg tablet 
contains yellow iron oxide (synthetic) as a coloring agent. 

ARICEPT 23 mg film-coated tablets: ethylcellulose, hydroxypropyl cellulose, 

lactose monohydrate, magnesium stearate and methacrylic acid 

copolymer, Type C. The reddish color film coating includes ferric oxide, 

hypromellose 2910, polyethylene glycol 8000, talc and titanium dioxide. 

* ARICEPT ODT 5 mg and 10 mg tablets: carrageenan, mannitol, 
colloidal silicon dioxide, and polyvinyl alcohol. The 10 mg tablet 
contains yellow iron oxide (synthetic) as a coloring agent. 


ARICEPT® is a registered trademark of 
Eisai Co., Ltd. 
Manufactured and Marketed by Eisai Inc., Woodcliff Lake, NJ 07677 
Marketed by Pfizer Inc, New York, NY 10017 


Rx Only 
© 2010 Eisai Inc. 
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The Moment 


: THE WHITE WHEEL ON THE YELLOW CRANE TOLD THE TALE. WHEN 
IO! i 3) IO: Chile it was rotating one way, it was lowering the Phoenix rescue 
capsule down the 2,050-ft. (625 m) shaft in the Chilean desert to the 

spot where 33 miners had been trapped since Aug. 5. When it was rotating the other way, it was 
bringing one of those prisoners to the surface. The first to appear, early Wednesday morning, was 
Florencio Avalos, 31,a man so shy he volunteered to be the cameraman when he and the others 
were making videos to send to the surface, so he wouldn't have to appear onscreen. But he was one 
of the mds habil—the most able—of the group and was thought best able to tolerate the first, risky 
run up the shaft. So on Tuesday night, he found himself on hundreds of millions of screens around 
the globe, emerging from the sweltering underworld into the bracing desert air, hugging Chilean 
President Sebastian Pifera and flashing a thumbs-up. Throughout the night and into the next day, 
the mine continued giving up its captives—as the wheel turned first one way, then the other, each 
trip bringing someone’s son, husband or father back into the light. —By TIM PADGETT 


TIME October 25, 2010 15 


tol13I10: Chile 














Sixty-nine days after 
the San José gold 
and copper mine 

collapsed, Chilean 
miner Osman Araya, 
right, and his wife 
Angelica finally 
embrace, moments 
after he emerges 
from the Phoenix 
rescue capsule on 
Oct. 13. Araya was 
the sixth of the mine’s 

33 prisoners to reach 

freedom 


The World 





—<—— 


1 | New York City 
U.N. Security Council Elections 


The U.N. General Assembly elected 
Germany, India, South Africa, Colombia 
and Portugal to the 15-member decision- 
making Security Council on Oct. 12. 
Canada had been vying for one of the 
Western-bloc seats but withdrew when 
it failed to win enough votes. Starting in 
January, the new nonpermanent members 
will serve two-year terms, making the 
2011 Council one with several major 
emerging powers in its lineup. 


a 


Seats on the 
U.N. Security 
Council 





PERMANENT NONPERMANENT MEMBERS 
MEMBERS / a 
@ ® i 
China Joining in Leaving at Leaving at 
US. 2011 the endof the end of 
UK. Portugal 2011 2010 
Russia South Africa Bosniaand Austria 
France Colombia Herzegovina Mexico 
Germany Lebanon Uganda 
India Gabon Japan 
Brazil Turkey 
Nigeria 
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Aid Worker’s 
Death to Be 
Probed 


U.K. Prime Minister 
David Cameron 
and U.S. President 


| Barack Obama 


ordered a joint 
investigation into 
the death of British 
aid worker Linda 
Norgrove, 36, who 
was killed Oct. 8 as 
U.S. special forces 
attempted to rescue 
her from the Taliban 
in Afghanistan. 
Though initial 
reports claimed her 


| death was caused 


by an exploding 
suicide vest worn by 
one of her captors, 
Cameron revealed 
Oct. 11 that she 
may have been 
killed by a grenade 
thrown by an 
American soldier. 
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| whose government has extensive ties to 





The Iranian President waves to crowds on the 
streets of Beirut 


3|Lebanon 
Mahmoud Pays a Visit 


On Oct. 13, thousands filled the streets 
of Beirut to greet the arrival of Iranian 
President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 


the influential Lebanese Shi‘ite group 
Hizballah. Ahmadinejad’s visit came 
in the midst of a U.N. investigation that 


| some say may indict Hizballah members 


in the 2005 assassination of former 
Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri. 


4| Kyrgyzstan 
After the Violence, an Election 


Kyrgyzstan held perhaps the first free, 
competitive elections in Central Asia on 
Oct. 10. The parliamentary polls came six 
months after a coup ousted the country’s 





_ ruling autocrat, Kurmanbek Bakiyev, 


Number of miles Google's self-driving 
cars have traveled in test runs 
without any sid from a human driver 


25 GAROI—NEW YORK 


and four months after weeks of rioting 
led to 400 deaths and the displacement of 
400,000 ethnic Uzbeks. Though ballots are 

» » tobe recounted 
and no party won 
a majority, early 
results showed 
success for Baki- 
yev’s supporters, 
leaving the fragile 
interim govern- 
ment on uncer- 
tain ground. 


A Kyrgyz couple 
vote on Oct. 10 





S| Israel 


Loyalty Oath 
Approved 


On Oct. 10, the 
Israeli Cabinet 
approved a new law 
requiring non-Jewish 
immigrants to pledge 
loyalty to Israel as a 
Jewish state. While 
some think the 

oath discriminates 
against non-Jewish 
Israelis, the move 

is seen by others 

as an attempt by 
Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu 
to appease the hard- 
right-wingers in his 
ruling coalition to 
get their sanction for 
his peace talks with 
Palestinians. 


6 | California 


DADT Halted 


A federal judge 
issued an injunction 
Oct. 12 to stop 
enforcement of the 
Pentagon policy 
commonly referred 
to as “Don't ask, 
don't tell,” which 
bars openly gay 
men and women 
from serving in the 
military. The order— 
which could be 
appealed—comes 
a month after 

the same judge, 
Virginia Phillips, 
ruled the policy 
unconstitutional 

in a suit brought 

by the Log Cabin 
Republicans, a gay- 
rights organization. 
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7 | Hungary 


NO JUSTICE Reeling from the Oct. 4 toxic-sludge spill that has killed nine and injured 150, residents 
of affected towns in western Hungary were offered temporary justice when aluminum company 
MAL was taken under state control and CEO Zoltan Bakonyi detained for questioning. (He was 
later released without charge.) Some of the 180 million gal. of the toxic by-product of aluminum 
production has reached the Danube River, and even more sludge threatened to break through a 
cracked reservoir wall at the plant. Still, officials announced that production would resume Oct. 17. 


Global gender-gap index 


How close countries are to reaching equality, by the World 
Economic Forum's measure 


5 BEST COUNTRIES 


BRPER 445 


85% 84% 83% 80% 78% 57% 57% 55% 53% 46% 
Iceland Norway Finland Sweden New Ivory Mali Pakistan Chad Yemen 
Zealand Coast 


5 WORST COUNTRIES 





8 | Geneva 
Gender Equality Around the World 


The World Economic Forum released its fifth annual report on 
world gender inequality, ranking 134 countries on a percentage 
based metric that calculates how much they have closed 

their gender gaps in education, politics, health and economic 
opportunity. The U.S. jumped 12 spots, to No. 19, indicating 
increased parity between the sexes, while France fell from 

No. 18 to No. 46, largely because several women left Nicolas 
Sarkozy’s government in the past year. At No. 94, Japan—where 
women earn an estimated 53% of what men do—has one of the 
lowest scores for a high-income nation. Iceland and three other 
Scandinavian countries top the list. 


Height, in inches, of the Nepalese 18-year- 
5 old who is now the world’s smallest man; 
tt he is roughly as tall as a fire hydrant 


NUMBERS: PRAKASH MATHEMA— AFP/GETTY IMAGE By Harrie 
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10| Vietnam 
Let’s All Calm Down Now 


U.S. Defense Secretary Robert Gates met 
his Chinese counterpart in Hanoi on 
Oct. 11 ina bid to dial down growing 
tensions between two of the world’s 
most powerful militaries. China froze 
defense links with the U.S. earlier this 
year after Washington agreed toa 

$6.4 billion arms deal with Taiwan, a 
traditional American ally that Beijing 
claims is a renegade province. In recent 
months, both sides have conducted naval 
exercises that were deemed provocative 


by the other. 





9 | Paris 

Rwandan 

Rebel Leader Gates, left, meets Chinese Defense 
Arrested Minister Liang Guanglie in Hanoi 

A leader of the 

notorious Rwandan | y 

rebel group FDLR— * | What They're 

allegedly responsible Inspecting in Los Angeles: 
for the mass raping Oc A c ; 
and killing of thou- On Oct. 12, Los Angeles County adopted an 


ordinance that, if passed, would subject its 
9,500 food-truck operators to the same A-B-C 
letter-grading system as traditional restaurants. 
Currently, mobile food trucks and carts are 


sands of civilians 
in the Kivu region 
of the Democratic 


Republic of Congo— ’ vs te | 
was arrested inspect ns least pe : yen oe o not 
Oct. 11 in his receive a letter grade to display, making it more 


difficult for customers to know their official 
quality. The new rules will also require vendors 
to submit their street routes to allow for sur- 
prise inspections. Los Angeles Is cited as the 
birthplace of the U.S. gourmet-food-truck boom 


Paris home. Callixte 
Mbarushimana is 
wanted by the In- 
ternational Criminal 
Court in the Hague 
on 11 counts of war 
crimes and crimes 
against humanity for 
acts committed by 
his group in 2009, 
which he has denied. 
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Prize promised to a man who streaked 
through a rally for President Obama 
MILLION wearing nothing but a Web address 


Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath, Ishaan Tharoor and Kayla Wet 


‘Rawaa Center? atin 


In which direction 
are we headed? 


Let TIME.com be your guide 
through the twists and turns of 
the 2010 mid-term elections. 


Letom ce) 


time.com/ « (erms 
for up-to- -the-minute > coverage 
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Connecticut Blues. C ( 


wr estiin Te, 
a Den 


BY ALEX ALTMAN/NORWALK 





Linda McMahon certainly grasps the 
art of the sale. “The choice in this 
election is absolutely clear,” the GOP 
Senate hopeful from Connecticut 
explained during the race’s second de 
bate, held in a Norwalk banquet hall 
on Oct. 7. “We have a career politician 
vs. a businesswoman who knows 
how to create jobs.” Her tone made 
politicians sound about as reputable 
as subprime-mortgage lenders. 

In aseason when voters have 
turned time and again to candidates 
posing as outsiders, McMahon, 62, 
is the real thing. The former CEO of 
World Wrestling Entertain 
ment (W WE) has never held 
elected office, yet she set aside 
$50 million to bankroll her 
bid for the seat being vacated 





culture and spendthrift habits. A social 
moderate, McMahon wants to repeal 
health care reform and restart the 
economy by trimming regulations and 
taxes. Unlike Blumenthal, she backs 
preserving the Bush-era tax cuts for the 
wealthy. She also touts her steward 
ship of WWEas ideal preparation for 
the Senate. “You don’t understand busi 
ness,” she told Blumenthal, 64, during 
the debate. “It’s not your fault. You’ve 
been in government all your life.” 

It was a good body slam, but 
McMahon has résumé issues of her 
own. WWE has come under fire for 

marketing sex and violence to 
children, and the jobs it created 
were perilous ones. Despite a 


cent 
$5 < he wie son history of steroid abuse anda 
i S ing v series of deaths, wrestlers aren't 
because of Senator Chris Dodd’s entitled to comprehensive 


retirement. McMahon remains 
along shot. The moderate Republican 
is a vanishing breed across New En 
gland, anda wrestling tycoon witha 
family yacht named Sexy Bitch is an 
awkward fit for the blue, buttoned-up 
Nutmeg State. As recently as June, 
McMahon trailed Democrat Richard 
Blumenthal, the state’s popular attor 
ney general, by more than 20 points. 
But the race has tightened. A New 
York Times report that he had mis 
stated his military service hampered 
Blumenthal, and McMahon has 
chipped away at his lead with repeated 
takedowns of Washington’s bankrupt 


health insurance because they 

work as independent contractors. 
McMahon suspended a broad drug 
testing program from 1996 to 2006. 
(Not “cost-effective,” she told a con 
gressional panel.) 

It hasn’t been easy putting the 
black hat on Blumenthal or mak 
ing it stay there. A recent TIME/ 
CNN/Opinion Research poll gave 
Blumenthal a 54%-to-41% lead, in 
cluding an r1-point cushion among 
independents. But there’s still time 
for McMahon to make her pox-on 
Washington pitch. And this year, 
plenty of voters are buying. a 
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Nissan LEAF’ 


The new car: The 100% electric, no-gas Nissan LEAF.’ Innovation for all. 
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Washington 


The Politics Page 








Mark Halperin’s Take: 
Obama in a Political Vise 


The last time the U.S. held midterm elections—in 2006, 
roughly a million political years ago—Barack Obama 
was the hottest thing going. Fresh off his 2004 key- 
note national convention speech and in the midst of a 
splashy book tour, the Illinois Senator was the single 
most sought-after figure on the fundraising circuit and 
campaign trail. Democrats were particularly enthralled 
by Obama’s unmatched capacity to go anywhere in the 
country, even the reddest of red areas, and create excite- 
ment. He was postpartisan, and his appeal spanned 
racial, class and geographic lines. 

Now as that same politician embarks on another 
coast-to-coast, midterm barnstormer to help elect Dem- 
ocrats, he is encountering a very different reception. 
The President is being crushed in a political vise: from 
above by elite opinion about his competence and from 
below by mass anger and anxiety over unemployment. 
And it is too late for him to do anything about this pre- 
dicament until after November’s elections. 

While Obama is again scheduled to travel all across 
the country, he will be confined this time to big cities 
and the coasts, where he can appeal to the kind of ur- 
ban, labor, liberal and upscale constituencies that are 
the core of the traditional Democratic Party. 

The good news for Obama is that no matter what 
the election’s outcome, everything changes in January. 
Republicans will have a greater obligation, politically 
and morally, to govern rather than merely thwart and 
badger. The President will get a chance in his State of 
the Union address to show that he is turning the page 


on the political horrors of 2010 for his party and the na- 


tion. But before then, Republicans are almost certainly 
going to demonstrate that you can indeed beat some- 
thing with nothing. 








| who takes care of the client. 


| Democratic convention. He | 


| Pritzker and the troubled 


| mortgage giant Fannie Mae. 


| the U.S. Senate, in 


| and in three other 





He entered Obama’s orbit 
in 2008, leading the foreign 
policy debate prep sessions. 
For the past 18 months, he 
has been one of just a hand- 
ful who attend the daily 
intelligence briefing, and he 
ran the powerful deputies 
committee on key for 
eign policy crises. 

Donilon’s biggest 
test will be keeping 


WHITE HOUSE 


The New Foreign 
Policy Yard Boss 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 

When Barack Obama named | 
Tom Donilon as his new Na- 

tional Security Adviser this 


3 


month, he ticked off his 
aide’s best-known quali- 
ties: a remarkable work 

ethic, a probing intellect 





and a limitless appetite the Pentagon and the 
for Diet Coke. But the State Department in 
President left out an- line when troop draw 
other Donilon attribute downs from Afghani- 
| that will likely matter stan start in July 2orr. 
| most in the coming year, There is no consensus 


on how quickly the pullout 
should proceed, but there is a 
good chance that the generals 
will balk at Obama’s time 
table. It will fall to Donilon to 


when once again the subject 
of the Afghan war's direction 
is set to reach the Oval Office. 
“He looks out for the Presi- 
dent,” says one senior White 


House aide. be the yard boss who keeps ev- 

Inacity of lawyers, | eryone on board and protects 
Donilon has long distin- his sole client, the President, 
guished himself as aman | from overreach. 


He started as a political aide 
to Jimmy Carter, managing 
vicious floor fights at the 1980 





Tom 
Jater worked as a counselor Donilon 
for a string of Democratically 
inclined powerhouses: Sena- 
tor Joe Biden, Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher, 
Chicago hotel heiress Penny 





Democrats retain 
a tenuous grasp on 


Washington: U.S. Senator 





part because Dela- 51% Patty Murray 43% Dino Rossi 

ware’s Chris Coons 

has a 19-point lead 

over Republican West Virginia: U.S. Senator 

Cosine Oot, 
according to an Oct. 

8-12 npc 44% Joe Manchin 44% John Raese 5% 
Opinion Research Jesse 
poll. Female voters Johnson 
make up mostof | Wisconsin: U.S. Senator 

te Democrats i 


support in Delaware 


44% Russ Feingold 52% Ron Johnson 


Senate contests. 
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Risky Business. Hoping 
to stir his base, Obama 
picks a fight with the 
Chamber of Commerce 


BY MICHAEL CROWLEY 


IT’S NO GREAT MYSTERY 
what Barack Obama was 
doing when he accused the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
of directing funds collected 
from overseas to a massive 
advertising campaign 
designed to shape the fall 
congressional elections. He 
wanted to remind voters that 
a powerful arm of corporate 
America is determined to 
derail some of the biggest ele 
ments of his domestic agenda. 
But he was also desperate 
to find some issue—even a 
contrived one—to inspire his 
cranky liberal base and avert 
a wipeout that could wreck 
the remainder of his term. 
The battle over supposed 
foreign money began Oct. 7, 
when Obama railed in public 
against the independent 
conservative groups that 
are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars on adver- 
tising to defeat Democratic 
candidates this fall. “Just this 
week, we learned that one of 
the largest groups paying for 
these ads regularly takes in 
money from foreign corpora 
tions,” Obama said. He named 
his source: the blog of a liberal 
think tank, which charged 
that funds collected by the 
chamber from foreign sources, 
including overseas chapters 
in places like Bahrain and 
India, flow into its political- 
action account, which will lay 
out up to $75 million oppos- 
ing Democrats this season. 
And with that, the liberal- 
Democratic machine sprang 


into action. The Democratic 
National Committee quickly 
produced an advertisement 
attacking the chamber as 
“shills for Big Business” who, 
“it appears,” have “taken 
secret foreign money.” Con- 
gressional Democrats piled 
on in public statements, 
and the grass-roots network 
MoveOn.org urged the Justice 
Department to investigate. 
So are the real forces be- 
hind the 2010 midterms Mid- 
dle Eastern oil companies and 
communist cash? Not quite. 
The chamber categorically 
denies the accusation, saying 
it spends “zero... nota single 
cent” of foreign funds on its 
US. political activities. And 


| media organizations found 


no evidence to the contrary: 


| the nonpartisan FactCheck 
| .org, forinstance, called it 


“an unproven claim.” When 
CBS News’ Bob Schieffer 
pressed White House aide 
David Axelrod on whether 
he had evidence the chamber 
was spending significant 
amounts of foreign money on 
campaigns, Axelrod replied, 
“Do you have any evidence 
that it’s not?” Schieffer then 
asked if a shaky charge of 
foreign influence three weeks 
before the election was the 
best he could do. 

It was, apparently, and 
so the White House quickly 
revised its argument. The real 
issue, Obama officials said, 
wasn't the question of foreign 
money per se—but anonym 
ity. (The chamber claims 


THE STREET 
FIGHT OF 
LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 





‘I challenge the Chamber 
of Commerce to tell us how much 
of the money they’re investing is 


from foreign sources. I challenge 
them. If I’m wrong, I will stand 
corrected. But show me, show me, 





dent Joe Biden 


THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


‘And the answer is... Zero. 
As in, “not a single cent”... 
We accept the Vice President’s 


challenge here and now, and are 
happy to provide our answer. 





300,000 members nationwide, 


| including a “handful” of non 


U.S.-based companies, but 
does not disclose their names.) 
“The larger discussion is on 
disclosing who these donors 
are,” White House press 
secretary Robert Gibbs said 
on Oct. 12. But the White 


House is well aware that the 
chamber—which as a tax 
exempt advocacy organiza 
tion does not have to reveal its 
donors—will never do so vol 
untarily. Such calls, says the 
chamber’s executive vice pres 
ident for government affairs, 
R. Bruce Josten, amount to an 
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attempt to intimidate donors 
with the implicit threat of 
boycotts and harassment. And 
that defeats the chamber’s 
political purpose, according 
to one of its former lobby 
ists. “Businesses don’t want 
to be in political squabbles,” 
he says. “The chamber will 
throw the punches and take 
the heat [for them].” 

So what's the White 
House really after? Payback. 
Last year the chamber spent 
$144 million on lobbying, 
much of it focused on block 
ing Obama's core agenda. The 
chamber opposed Obama’s 
health care plan in Congress 
(and also ran thousands of 
ads against it, according to 
Josten). It opposed Obama’s 
Wall Street regulatory-reform 
plan so intensely—saying it 
“will silence the heartbeat of 
our economy”—that it has 
vowed to challenge the law in 
the courts. And the chamber 
strongly opposed a House ver 
sion of the Administration’s 
plan to slow climate change, 
another top Obama priority. 
One chamber executive even 
called for a “Scopes monkey 
trial of the 21st century” to re 
examine the science behind 
climate change (a position the 
chamber later disavowed). 

It’s also true that the 
chamber has grown more ag 
gressive in recent years under 
its combative president, Tom 
Donohue, the former head of 
the powerful trucking indus 
try’s trade association. Over 
the past decade, Donohue has 
turned the chamber from “a 
sleepy little association that 
focused on business develop 
ment and dabbled in politics,” 
in the words of the former 
chamber lobbyist, into a 
national political player. The 
chamber’s campaign budget 
has soared from $25 million 
in 2006 to the $75 million it 
has allocated for 2010. 

That has allowed the 
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Sleep no more The chamber has grown more aggressive under Donohue 


chamber to barrage mostly 
Democratic candidates from 
coast to coast—particularly in 
several key Senate races. It has 


| runat least $1 million worth 


of ads against Florida Gover 
nor Charlie Crist, including 


| one ridiculing his recent shift 


from Republican to indepen 
dent. In Pennsylvania the 
chamber has bashed Demo 
crat Joe Sestak for supporting 
“a Washington takeover of 
health care” in Congress and 
having “voted with [Nancy] 
Pelosi 100% of the time.” In 
Colorado a chamber ad slams 
Democrat Michael Bennet 
for being the “critical” vote 

in health care’s passage and 
claims that the law will limit 
patient access to doctors. And 
California Democratic Sena 
tor Barbara Boxer is “making 





America less competitive 

and driving away California 
jobs.” There are also major ad 
buys in Kentucky and New 
Hampshire—plus the more 
than $1 million the chamber 
spent helping elect the GOP’s 
Scott Brown of Massachusetts 
to the Senate in January. 

The ads are particularly 
effective, Democrats 
say, because most 
voters associate the 
chamber with the 
mom-and-pop Main 
Street businesses in 
their hometowns. 

A chamber endorse- 
ment “is like the Good House- 
keeping seal of approval,” says 
one senior House Democratic 
aide. That sets it apart from 
the slew of new and blandly 
named conservative groups 








(Crossroads GPS, American 
Action Network) that have 
sprung up this election 
season in the wake of the Su 
preme Court's Citizens United 
decision in January, which 
struck down laws restricting 
corporate and union expendi 
tures on political advertising 
and, according to campaign 
finance experts, made corpo 
rations more comfortable 
about political spending. 
Compounding Democrats’ 
frustration is that several 
of the chamber’s ads have 
flunked fact-checking tests. 
Voters might be less swayed 
by the chamber’s message if 
they knew that those ads were 
being funded by big donations 
from corporations with spe 
cial interests on Capitol Hill. 
(A Los Angeles Times exami 
nation of tax records found 
that one-third of the cham- 
ber’s 2008 revenue came from 
just 19 companies or individu 
als who gave between $1 mil 
lion and $15 million each.) 
But what's really inspir 
ing the White House assault 
may be less obvious: turning 
out the Democratic base. 
For weeks, Obama has been 
warning disaffected Demo 
crats that not voting on Nov. 2 
will ensure Republican gains 


| likely to squelch the liberal 


agenda. Obama's 2008 cam 
paign manager, David Plouffe, 
says Democrats are showing 
signs of an enthusiasm surge. 
Others are more skeptical of 
the chamber bash- 


$75 muon 128; "It's pretty thin 


stuff,” says one Dem- 
ocratic strategist. But 
with few popular 
achievements to 
brag about before the 
election, invoking 
the specter of secret corporate 


| money might be Obama's last, 


best hope of showing liber 

als that he’s made the right 
enemies—maybe not abroad 
but certainly at home. s 
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Lab Report 


Health, Science and Medicine 





SCIENCE 


Bee Deaths Solved? 


IT’S A SCARY SIGHT FOR BEEKEEPERS: AN 

empty hive, devoid of its busy workers and 

the usual hubbub of honeymaking that 
signifies a healthy colony. But since late 2006, 
keepers across the U.S. have lost thousands of 
colonies and billions of bees to a mysterious 
condition dubbed colony-collapse disorder. 
Stricken adult bees inexplicably fled their cozy 
honeycomb, ostensibly in search of pollen, and 
failed to return, having died alone somewhere 
in the wilderness. Now scientists believe they 


| have identified the culprit: a combination of 


viral and fungal infections. 

The microbial one-two punch emerged 
after researchers in Montana, in conjunction 
with the U.S. Army, conducted an extensive 
analysis of proteins extracted from collapsed 
hives and the carcasses of affected bees and 
compared them with those from healthy 
hives. It still isn’t clear whether the infections 
are killing the bees or are merely a side effect 
of the true cause. But for the time being, they 
are the strongest leads that keepers have—and 
their best targets for treatment. The virus 
can be eradicated only by culling infected 
hives, but the fungus can be controlled with 
commercially available antibiotics. 


"$73 BILLION 





Yearly loss In productivity and 
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CHILD HEALTH 


Screen Time 
May Trigger Kids’ 
_ Psychological Ills 


NUMEROUS STUDIES HAVE 
linked the sedentary hours 
spent in front of a computer 
or television set with obesity 
in young children. Now 
research is connecting 
screen time with mental- 
health problems too. 

Ina study of 1,000 
children ages 10 and 11, 
researchers tracked kids’ 
activity levels and used 
questionnaires to gauge their 
screen-viewing time as well 
as their mental health and 
social behavior. Those who 
spent more than two hours a 
day in front of a screen were 
more likely to have emotional 


| It tums out difficulties, hyperactivity or 

| love may problems relating to other 

pao all people, compared with kids 
including — who had less screen time. 

| Some forms And while children who were 
bs pain. nile more physically active overall 
found reported fewer problems 
that when than their sedentary peers, 
ceuete increasing exercise levels 

"exposed to did not mitigate the social 
a handheld and behavioral difficulties 
fetan ale associated with excessive TV 
pain when or computer use. 

| they looked The results, say the 
at pictures researchers, reinforce the 
oe a importance of limiting 
than they did screen time for children. 

| when viewing § (The American Academy of 

pence Pediatrics advises no more 
friend. What’s than two hours a day.) The 
more, brain scientists note that the drop 
teatthe in physical activity among 

| analgesic youngsters may also be 

| effect was linked to a more genera] 

pit decrease in living space 

| regionsinthe | Which for kids means less 
brain, unlike space to play—that tends 
oe to promote low-activity 

me pursuits such as watching 





TV or using a computer. 


50% 


health costs due to obesity 
among full-time U.S. employees 


Sources, from left: PLOS One (2); Pediatrics; PNAS; Buropean Society for Medical Oncology meeting; Nature Neuroscience. Data Set: |, Occ. Enviro. Medicine; Neurology 





BY ALICE PARK 


| FROM THE LABS 


The H Toll of 
Light Nights 


STAYING UP LATE CAN HAVE 
many health consequences, 
including weight gain. Ina 
recent study, mice exposed 
to constant overnight light 
gained 50% more weight 
than mice whose nights 
were dark, even without 
any change in diet or 
activity level. The light, it 
seems, pushed the mice 

to eat at the wrong times, 
when they were more likely 
to pack on pounds. 





_ Smoking’s 


Smoking Gun 


LIGHTING UP HAS LONG 
been known to increase 

the risk of cancer. Now 
there’s evidence of how 
malignancies may develop. 
A genetic analysis of 
cigarette smokers before 
and after they picked up the 
habit revealed a change ina 
gene that suppresses tumor 
growth. Scientists believe 
the alteration, which can 
trigger cancer, was likely 
caused by smoking. 


WHY THE DEAF SEE BETTER 


Losing one sense can enhance 


others, and now there's a clue about 
why that occurs. In a study compar- 
ing deaf and hearing cats, they 
found that brain regions normally 
dedicated to hearing were co-opted 
for visual duties In the deaf animals. 
Nerves normally assigned to pick 
up peripheral auditory cues, for 
example, were used to enhance the 
cats’ peripheral vision instead, 


Drop in risk of developing memory 
problems among elderly who walk 
6 to 9 miles (10 to 15 km) a week 
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im TALKING HEADS 


| Patrick Cockburn 


| Explaining why Pakistan is not a 
failed state, in the Independent: 


‘Personally, I am against third-generation 
dynastic succession.’ 


KIM JONG NAM, the estranged and exiled eldest son of North 
Korea’s leader, Kim Jong II, and grandson of the state’s founder, 
Kim I] Sung, opposing his father’s decision to appoint his 


younger half brother Kim Jong Un as the country’s next leader Pakistan is undoubtedly in a 


bad way, but... the problem... 
is not that the country is going 
to implode or sink into anarchy, 
but that successive crises do 
not produce revolutionary or 
radical change... The merry- 
go-round of open or veiled 
military rule alternates with 
feeble civilian governments. 
But power stays in the hands 
of an English-speaking élite 
that inherited ...a sense of 
superiority over the rest of the 
population.” —10/8/r10 


‘I don’t want them to be brainwashed 
into thinking that homosexuality is an 
equally valid or successful option.’ 


CARL PALADINO, Republican candidate for governor of New York, 
speaking about children and homosexuality; he later apologized, 
saying he “should have chosen better words” 


‘It flew beautifully. 


GEORGE WHITESIDES, chief executive of Virgin Galactic, whose 
space-tourism rocket made its first solo glide flight Oct. ro, 
marking a major step toward commercial space travel 


Gregory Rodriguez 

| On how all Americans contribute to 
the problem of illegal immigration, in 
the Los Angeles Times: 





‘At least I have a pair of perfect legs.’ 
LIU WE}, an armless man who plays the piano with his toes, on 
winning the China’s Got Talent competition with his rendition 
of the James Blunt song “You're Beautiful” 


“When it comes to illegal 
immigration, nobody seems to : 
take responsibility ... If you eat 2 
vegetables, enjoy restaurants, 


reside in a house built in the les 
: : last ars yer let let § 2 
‘Until the end of my mandate, I will put lee ctate anes... (3 


are you're implicated in the : 
hypocritical politics that |e3 
allows 7 million to 8 million 
people to work illegallyinthe |: 
country.” —10/11/10 lg 


David Paul Kuhn 


Discussing Jon Stewart's Rally | 2 
to Restore Sanity, on Real Clear 
Politics: 


“It has come to cynicism, only =m 
two years after Barack Obama 
won the presidency with an . 
historic youth mandate ... 

|  Thepessimismissopalpable | 

that parodists are marching 

for America to, well, lighten 

up... The children and 

grandchildren ofthe liberals | 8 © 

who took to the National Mall a 

to fight for civil rights ... will ae 

march... for no right and 
against no wrong. They will 
stand for being nice (and for the 
fun of it).” —10/12/10 a5 
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new ideas and reforms on the table.’ 


NICOLAS SARKOZY, French President, in the wake of a massive 
nationwide protest of up to 3 million people against the 
government's decision to change the retirement age from 60 to 62 


‘Tell David Cameron that if he screws 
up my beloved NHS, I'll come back 
and bloody haunt him.’ 


CLAIRE RAYNER, a British campaigner for the National Health 
Service—a public provider facing spending cuts—sending a 
warning to the U.K. Prime Minister with what her relatives say 
she wanted to be her final words; Rayner, 79, died Oct. 11 
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‘There are no unicorns working in our 
DVD production plant.’ 


AL JEAN, executive producer of The Simpsons, on an opening 
sequence designed by British graffiti artist Banksy that takes 
viewers on a dystopian journey into a sweatshop producing 
Simpsons merchandise where, among other satirical moments, a 
unicorn is used to punch holes in DVDs. 





Sources: Reuters; New York Times; AP; BBC; AFP; Telegraph; EW.com TIME October 25, 2010 | 
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Military Parades 





The Gun: The AK-47 and 
the Evolution of War 

By C.J. Chivers 

Simon & Schuster; 457 pages 


THE SOVIET UNION MAY 
have been consigned to 
“the ash heap of history,” as 
President Reagan fore 

told, but its trademark 
weapon—the AK-47 
Kalashnikov, now 60 years 
old—remains the firearm 
of choice for militaries, 
militants and mercenaries. 
In The Gun, former Marine 
and New York Times 
correspondent Chivers 
writes a paean to the 
planet’s most ubiquitous 





N OCT. 10, NORTH KOREA CELEBRATED 65 YEARS OF Dressed to kill A troop of small arm. There may be 
O Workers’ Party rule—and the anointing of its next North Korean soldiers march as many as 100 million of 

leader, Kim Jong Un—with thousands of goose- Oct. 10 in honor of their them around the world 
stepping soldiers marching in concert through the streets country’s ruling party one for every 70 people. 
of Pyongyang. Along the way, citizens in attendance waved Chivers tells the AK-47’s 
bouquets of plastic flowers, while rockets wheeled by painted A LONG MARCH story as a Tolstoyan epic, 


with slogans proclaiming, “Defeat the U.S. military.” 

North Korea seems to specialize in rituals of this sort, but 
such martial spectacle has deep roots in the past. As far back 
as humanity’s first civilizations, generations of rulers have 
projected their power through displays of strength designed to 
awe. Through the sacred Gate of Ishtar in Babylon, returning 
warrior-kings filed into the city down a passage flanked by 
60 giant lion statues as murals of the gods smiled down upon dis ical tomer: ponducks ie the gun spread like a fever 
them. Ancient Rome’s honorific triumphs were among its most city's first ‘habe i iis across East bloc nations 
important rites: victorious generals and Emperors paraded past more (like the one depicted and into the arms and 
shrines and crowds of roaring plebeians toward the Temple of above) are held in emulation arsenals of radicals, revo 
Jupiter in a propaganda play meant to bind the Roman public sa; Leopold | doviees' thee lutionaries and Osama bin 
to its leaders. ; Prussian army's “slow march,” Laden. Already manufac 

As empires dissolved into nation-states, these ceremonies later known as the goose step tured in more than a dozen 
swapped mysticism for aggression. The military parade countries, the weapon 
entered the modern era with Prussia’s crack army, famed for appears to havea bright 
its jackbooted, lockstep discipline. Fascist and totalitarian future. With Venezuela 
regimes followed suit in the 2oth century: Nazi rallies that planning to construct its 
took place across entire zeppelin fields purported to be the own AK-47 factory, the 
physical embodiment of the party’s ideology. These days Kalashnikov’s story is 
many countries, including democracies, hold triumphal anything but spent. 
marches but not nearly on the same scale as North Korea’s. 1930s Party members in the BY MARK THOMPSON 
As George Orwell noted decades ago, “Beyond a certain point, tens and sometimes hundreds 
military display is only possible in countries where the of thousands assemble for the READ 
common people dare not laugh at the army.” In the Hermit aneeed Hae fates ema SKIM 
Kingdom, there are few chuckles. —By ISHAAN THAROOR TOSS 


painstakingly detailing 
Mikhail Kalashnikov’s 
invention of a lightweight, 
jam-resistant, banana 
magazined assault rifle 
and its adoption by the Red 
Army. He then shows how 





753 B.C. Romulus, Rome's 
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Joan Sutherland 

WE FIRST SANG TOGETHER 
almost 50 years ago, both mak 
ing our New York City debuts 
in Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda. | 
remember sitting next to her 
and realizing that I was sitting 
next to a great, great singer. 

[ had heard her on the radio 

a couple of years before and 
thought she was a miracle. 





Philippa Foot 

PHILIPPA FOOT, WHO DIED 
Oct. 3, her goth birthday, 
helped transform the field 

of moral philosophy. Care 
fully attending to the way we 
actually reason about what 
we should do, she joined her 
friends author Iris Murdoch 
and philosopher Elizabeth 
Anscombe in reviving the an 
cient Aristotelian tradition of 
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Joan Sutherland, who died 
Oct. ro at 83, had a voice with 
a gorgeous, extraordinary 
silver quality. And the voice 
was very big; it filled the hall. 
When you get those two 
things together in opera, it’s 
sensational. She was a dra 
matic soprano with agility; 
she had this ability to sing 
very difficult, fast music with 
an extraordinary technique. 

There are lots of mad 
scenes in opera, and the Lucia 
di Lammermoor mad scene is 
probably the most famous. 

In the title role, Joan did 
some wonderful dramatic 
work with director Franco 
Zeffirelli. She did things a 
mad person would do, jolting 
and moving awkwardly and 
at the same time singing some 
of the most difficult music 
ever written. Joan had sung 
for quite a while, but after she 
sang Lucia, she was an over 
night sensation. 

We performed Norma 


virtue ethics. They cared not 
just about the consequences of 
a deed but about the character 
of the doer, and saw morality 
as intrinsically bound to the 
good life. 

She had a knack for dry 
point examples that drew out 
fine moral distinctions: in a 
famous 1967 paper, Foot con 
jured the driver of a runaway 
tram that will hit five men on 


together 40 years ago, and peo 
ple still stop me on the street 
and say they will never forget 
it. [heard Joan in so many great 
roles but particularly remem- 
ber what fun she and Luciano 
Pavarotti were in The Daughter 
of the Regiment at the Met. She 
was a terrific comedienne. 

Her farewell at Covent 
Garden in 1990 was on New 
Year’s Eve, and she asked 
Luciano and me to help her re 
tire. It was done in the middle 
of the opera Die Fledermaus. 
There’s a party scene in it, 
and we were worked in as 
guests. It was a wonderful 
evening: they had fireworks 
in the hall, and confetti filled 
the orchestra pit. Joan was 
the top of the pyramid. She 
was Called La Stupenda. It 
was a perfect name for her. 
—BY MARILYN HORNE 


Horne, one of the world’s great 
mezzo-sopranos, made her 
operatic debut in 1954 


the track unless he redirects it 
to another track and plows in 
to just one. A vast philosophi 
cal literature was spawned by 
this “trolley problem.” 
Foot—a daughter ofa 
British guards officer anda 
granddaughter of President 
Grover Cleveland—divided 
her career between UCLA 
and Somerville College, 
Oxford. She was also an ac 
tive member of the charity 
Oxfam. She had long argued 
that reason, while it could 
help you recognize the right 
thing to do, didn’t neces 
sarily motivate you to do it: 
we are not conscripts in the 
army of duty, but volunteers. 
Certainly Philippa Foot was. 
—BY KWAME ANTHONY APPIAH 


Appiah teaches philosophy at 
Princeton and is the author of 
The Honor Code: How Moral 
Revolutions Happen 


Washington 
a noc 
chancellor Michelle 
Rhee'’s broom-wielding 
appearance on TIME's 
Dec. 8, 2008, cover 
infuriated the city's 
teachers, who saw it 
as a sign of her desire 
to fire them en masse. 
The reform-minded chief 
resigned Oct. 13 following 
a failed re-election bid 
by Mayor Adrian Fenty, 
who appointed her to the 
position three years ago. 


LIFTED On Oct. 12, 
ees the Obama 
Administration lifted the 
moratorium on deepwater 
drilling—initially set to 
expire Nov. 30—that 
had been put into place 
in May in the wake of 
the Gulf of Mexico oil 
spill. Though the ban no 
longer applies, rigs are 
now required to secure 
permits subject to new 
safety regulations—a 
process that could take 
weeks or even months. 


Solomon Burke 
He won his Grammy 

in 2003, but Solomon 
Burke, who died Oct. 10 
at 70, became the “King 
of Rock and Soul” long 
before that. He first sang 
“Cry to Me” in 1962 and 
preached “Everybody 
Needs Somebody to Love” 
in 1964. While Burke 
wasn't as famous as 
others in his field, 
his influence was 
profound. Atlantic 
Records producer 
Jerry Wexler called 
him “the best soul 
singer of all time.” 
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The Curious Capitalist — 


:’ Karabell 


The Blame-China Game. Office seekers 
love it! But faulting China over its currency 
is misdirected and even dangerous 


WITH ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN THE U.S 
flatlining and the creditworthiness 
of European nations still at issue, 
you'd expect that the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund 


_ would focus on joint policies to address 


these concerns. But no. Instead, at the 
insistence of the U.S., the meeting 
focused on China and its currency. 

Picking up the baton from the U.S. 
House of Representatives—which, in one 
of its last acts before adjourning for the 
midterm elections, passed a bipartisan 
bill aimed at retaliatory action against 
China for its “significantly undervalued” 
currency—Treasury Secretary Timothy 
Geithner urged the IMF to pressure China 
to adopt “more flexible, more market- 
oriented exchange-rate management.” 
This is a technocratic coded message to 
China: You're rigging your currency to 
keep it cheap, and the U.S. economy is 
paying the price. So cut it out—or else. The 
normally stodgy IMF meeting became 
the latest battleground pitting the U.S. 
against a surging China. 

The U.S., leading the charge for devel 


| oped nations, has convinced itself that 


China has purposely kept its currency 


| undervalued to make its exports more 


attractive. Our new conventional wisdom 
is that China's policy leads to escalating 
trade deficits and the loss of American 
manufacturing jobs. It has also allowed 
China to accumulate $2.5 trillion in 
foreign reserves—and become the most 
significant foreign creditor for the U.S. 
and its ballooning debts. We're even 

irked because the Chinese are saving way 
more than they consume, worsening the 


China is far from perfect 
and seeks its own 
advantage, but holding 
it accountable for our 
domestic problems is 
beyond anachronistic 
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global imbalances that are supposedly 
imperiling the tenuous recovery from 
the financial turmoil that shook the 
world. To rectify these problems, China 
must allow its currency to appreciate 


| dramatically—20% to 40%—quickly. 


This thesis is animating both global eco- 

nomics and domestic politics. Dozens of 
candidates have run ads assailing an op- 
ponent for coddling China and allowing 





aa 


| it to take advantage of us. In the election 





year view, China grew 10% annually for 
the past decade while maintaining low 
inflation only by taking advantage of its 
artificially low currency. 

When did we collectively go through 
the looking glass and end up in this dis 
torted economic universe? The idea that 
the U.S. is not responsible for its own 
economic stagnation, housing bubble 
and unemployment is a black-is-white, 
up-is-down view that only insecurity 
can breed. It’s not us; it’s them and their 
cheap goods. It’s not that American con 
sumers have demanded cheaper stuff for 
decades and that companies have sated 
this demand by sourcing in low-cost 
labor markets in Japan and Taiwan in 
the 1970s, Mexico in the 1990s and China 
in the 2000s. It couldn’t be that compa 
nies have gone where the growth is and 
invested overseas rather than at home. 
It couldn’t be that the U.S. and European 





countries have become highly efficient 


| and productive manufacturing zones 


that require fewer workers because of 


| IT, robotics and just-in-time inventory 


systems. No, it’s China and its currency 
that are causing the lion’s share of harm. 
This is an argument born of fear and 
fueled by paranoia. It obscures the degree 
to which the economies of China and the 
U.S. have become symbiotic. Those tril- 
lions in reserves that China accumulates: 
Where do they go? Back to the U.S. in 
the form of loans to the federal govern 
ment. Those made-in-China goods that 


| account for the trade deficit: Whom do 


they benefit? China, yes, but also Ameri 
can consumers and companies. Without 
China, American companies could 
not have maintained their profit 
ability in recent years. Take two 
marquee names, Caterpillar and 
Nike. Both manufacture in China, 
but both also view China as a fast- 
growing market for their products. 


George Soros warned recently that 
a currency war could plunge the 
world into turmoil more damag 
ing than anything wrought by 
the financial crisis of the 1930s. 
He's right. Whether we like it or 
not, we live in a global system 
The zero-sum attitude toward 
China and its currency isa relic, the 
legacy of an earlier era when nations 
defined economic life. 

China is far from perfect and seeks its 
own advantage, but holding it account 
able for our domestic problems is beyond 
anachronistic. It reflects a dangerous 
refusal to deal with the world as it is. Re- 
taliating against China over currency will 
not restore high-end manufacturing jobs 
in the U.S., which needs more domestic de 
mand, not more bodies. It will not revive 
construction or retool the American labor 
force. It will not rebuild rotting bridges or 
create a next-generation energy grid. 

The U.S. cannot force China to bend, 
but it can cause serious disruptions to 
the global economy. We can take the cue 
from our fears and plunge the world into 
chaos. Or we can act like the great nation 
that we profess to be and tend zealously 
to our own problems rather than looking 
abroad for dragons to slay. a 
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Back to 
Baghdad 


Two veterans of the war in 
Jraq—from very different 
professions—return to 
find continued danger but 
a fragile sort of progress 


BY NATE RAWLINGS AND BOBBY GHOSH 


ORMERLY A CAPTAIN IN THE 
U.S. Army’s 4th Infantry 
Division, Nate Rawlings, now 
studying at Columbia Univer 
sity’s School of International 
and Public Affairs, came to TIME as an 
intern this summer. In 2006 and again 
in 2008-09, Rawlings spent yearlong 
tours in Iraq. When Time’s former 
Baghdad bureau chief Bobby Ghosh 
was preparing to make a trip back to 
Iraq to assess progress there, he invited 
Rawlings to join him. They founda 
country where security and peace are 
still fragile but one that has changed for 
the better since the darkest days of the 
insurgency in 2006-07. Their dispatches: 


U.S. soldiers dubbed it Route Irish, and 
Iraqis called it the Highway of Death. The 
seven miles (11 km) from the airport into 
the city was once the most dangerous road 
on the planet. 

: Stuffed into the backseat of 
the station wagon, I clenched my fists to 





make sure my hands weren't shaking. Splash! During an unseasonably 
The first time I drove this road was in hot October, kids cool offin a new 
2006; my first glimpse of Baghdad was pool on the banks of the Tigris 


from the commander's hatch of a Brad 
ley fighting vehicle. After that day, I led 
or participated in more than 400 mis 
sions and patrols. We would lurch down 
the highways and through Baghdad’s 
neighborhoods, sucking on cigarettes 
and praying that the roadside garbage 
didn’t hide improvised explosive devices 
that would suddenly erupt. 


Photographs by Kadir van Lohuizen for TIME 
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On guard An Iraqi-army patrol in 
Amariyah, a neighborhood once 
controlled by militants 


Now returning as a civilian, | 
looked out the car window and saw 
the familiar landmarks: rows of squat, 
tan houses behind concrete blast 
walls and Iraqi-army checkpoints. 
They added to my growing anxiety. 

I couldn’t wish away the feeling that I 
was back in Iraq. 


1: Baghdad’s roads are a lot safer 
now than in 2006. Back then, I would 
have refused to bring Nate along for 
the ride—not just because he’s a soldier 
but also because he’s so obviously a 
foreigner. My Indian origins allow me 
to pass for a local, but I was never more 
frightened than when traveling with an 
American or European colleague. These 
days, there are places in Baghdad that 
foreigners can visit, as long as they exer 
cise appropriate caution. 


The parks on Abu Nuwas Street, on the 
banks of the Tigris, are a favored picnic 
spot for Baghdad residents. Children have 
room to frolic, and at night, restaurants 
serve masgouf—flame-roasted river carp, 
a local delicacy. 
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: After the fall of Baghdad in 
April 2003, the U.S. military restricted 
access to the corniche, lest militants use 
it to mount attacks on the Green Zone 
across the river. The Iraqi government 
reopened it in the fall of 2007. The parks 
were spruced up, and new restaurants 
were opened. But the event was greeted 
by Baghdadis with an ironic shrug. 
Who, they asked, would care to picnic 
on the river when their city was still 
racked by sectarian violence? At the 
time, I shared the skepticism. 


S: As the sun set over the city, 
families and bands of teenagers strolled 
along the river. Children too young 
to remember the war played in a large 
pool, racing one another in bumper 
boats. We ordered masgouf at one of 
the restaurants and watched it being 
cooked. When the waiter brought it to 
the table, I hesitated. Carp is a bottom 
feeder, and the Tigris is teeming with 
industrial refuse and sewage. “It’s actu 
ally quite good,” Bobby said, “so long as 
you don’t think too hard about where it 
came from.” 





Mahmudiyah, a half-hour drive south of 
Baghdad, was the heart of what the U.S. 
military called the Triangle of Death. Sunni 
insurgents there fought fierce battles 
against military patrols. 

: My welcome to combat 
came during the very first patrol I led on 
a stretch of highway near Mahmudiyah. 
On acold January night, I was in charge 
of a section of two Bradley fighting ve 
hicles. We crossed a canal bridge and sud 
denly drove into a wall of machine-gun 
fire. | ordered my driver to push forward 
to get a better angle on the attackers 
when an insurgent peeked over a mound 
of dirt and fired a rocket-propelled 
grenade at the back of my Bradley. It 
skimmed off the back of the vehicle and 
exploded into the wall of an Iraqi-army 
compound nearby. The entire fight lasted 
two minutes. They ducked into the canal, 
and we were powerless to chase them. 


The last time I was in this 
area, in early 2005, my main fear was 
being killed by someone like Nate. 
I'd been brought to a secret meeting 
of tribal sheiks who were discussing 


Sing-along A restaurant on Abu 
Nuwas Street readies its karaoke 
machine ahead of the evening rush 


feuds between insurgent groups. It was 
a furtive, hurried affair: everyone was 
concerned that a squad of American 
soldiers would come crashing through 
the date palms and begin a firefight that 
could only have had one outcome. 

Now Highway 1 is so safe, there are 
makeshift shacks along the road selling 
snacks and cold drinks. Wherever we 
stopped to talk to villagers, their recol 
lections of the Americans were mixed: 
some remembered the late-night raids, 
doors broken down and menfolk hauled 
off to prison without explanation; oth 
ers spoke of friendlier encounters with 
soldiers after the surge of 2007. 


The very name Fallujah evokes images of 
brutal fighting. Two bloody battles in 2004 
put this otherwise nondescript town in 
Anbar province on the world stage. 

The city is now mostly placid, 
and few signs remain of the terrible 
battles. The insurgency was co-opted in 
2007, when the military poured hundreds 
of millions of dollars into the so-called 
Awakening campaign, recruiting former 
militants to fight against al-Qaeda. 
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Many of those collaborators have 


gone on to win reconstruction contracts. 


Our host, a powerful tribal sheik, said 
the lesson Fallujah had taught the world 
was that “if you fight the Americans 
long enough, they will eventually pay 
you to stop shooting at them.” 


We asked the sheik whether, 


given the scale of U.S. aid now pouring 
into the city, Fallujis would one day call 
Americans their friends. No, he said. 
There had been too much violence, too 
many killed, for Fallujis ever to trust the 
Americans. I was saddened by his an 
swer. The perfect Arab host, he had tend 
ed to our every need all day, knowing full 
well that lam an American and that we 
write for an American magazine. And yet 
he could not bestow forgiveness for the 
blood and destruction we had brought 
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Iraq 
To read all of Nate 
Rawlings’ and Bobby 
Ghosh's dispatches, visit 
time.com/baghdad 





to his town. I bet if you asked the same 
question to the families of the hundreds 
of Marines and soldiers who died here, 
you'd get the same answer. Some wounds 
can’t be healed by money or time. 


Few Americans have heard of Hamdiyah, 
a cluster of hamlets near Anbar province's 
capital, Ramadi. But this was the heart 

of al-Qaeda country from 2004 to 2007, 
before the tribes, with American support, 
expelled the terrorists. 

As elsewhere in Anbar, the 
insurgents in Hamdiyah were led by for 
mer Baathists and officers from Saddam 
Hussein’s army. But some in this com 
munity of 2,500 souls also signed up with 
al-Qaeda and gave shelter to foreign fight 
ers. In time, this group grew dominant. 
They used date-palm orchards to hide 
training camps. Suicide bombers were 
brought here for indoctrination before 
their final mission. Al-Qaeda even had 
a prison here, a converted chicken coop 
where captives suffered brutal torture. 
heir screams could be heard at night by 
villagers living half a mile away. 

Near the former prison, we found the 
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Window-shopping Ghosh, left, and 
Rawlings visit the stationery shops 
and bookstores on Mutanabbi Street 


remains of a human jawbone. In keep 
ing with Muslim tradition, our trans 
lator immediately buried it. 


: According to the American 
narrative, enlightened U.S. military 
commanders co-opted the insurgents, 
persuading them to point their guns 
away from us and toward al-Qaeda. But 
the story is told differently here: Sheik 
Abdel Jabbar al-Feydawi, leader of the Al 
bu Fahed tribe, rallied his people against 
al-Qaeda because the terrorists mur 
dered his brother. He did it with little 
assistance from the Americans and took 
none of their reconstruction money. 

What appears to be a Rashomon story 
may actually be two sides to the same 
narrative. The anti-al-Qaeda movement 
was already taking hold in Anbar when 
the U.S. military brass woke up and 
realized you can’t kill your way out of 
an insurgency. 


The American combat mission may be 
over, but there are still 50,000 U.S. troops 
in Iraq. Most are confined to their bases, 
where the main threat is boredom. 
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: [returned to my element 
with a visit to my old friend Staff Ser 
geant James Scott, team leader of the 
War Pigeons of the 162nd Explosives 
Ordnance Disposal Company, which is 
biding its time at Saddam's old Minis 
try of Defense complex, known to the 
Americans as Old MoD. As combat tours 
go, this one’s been underwhelming. 
The War Pigeons have been here since 
the end of November and for the most 
part have little to do. Ironically, though, 
the majority of the action they’ve seen 
here came around the time of President 
Obama’s Aug. 31 declaration that combat 
operations had ended. 

First there was the Suicide Pants 
Bomber. On Aug. 17, he walked into an 
Iraqi Security Force recruiting drive 
and blew himself up: the explosive ma 
terial was under his pants, taped with 
ball bearings to maximize the carnage. 
Nearly 60 died. On Sept. 5, five men 
stormed Old MoD. Two were killed just 
outside the gates, and a third set offa 
car bomb. The two who got inside took 
Iraqi prisoners in a building, beginning 
a three-hour standoff. In the end, they 


detonated their explosive vests on the 
third floor. Seven Iraqi soldiers died. 

Both these incidents took place just 
100 yards (90 m) from where Scott’s team 
sleeps. Each time, they hustled to their 
trucks with weapons and gear. Then 
they waited. And waited. Under the 
Status of Forces Agreement that accom 
panied the American troop withdrawal, 
the Iraqis must request the assistance of 
U.S. soldiers before they can roll into the 
fray. The Iraqi army did request the help 
of Scott’s men in both bombings, but 
hours after the initial fighting. 


H: We saw U.S. military vehicles 
just four times in 10 days. On one occa 
sion, three Bradleys were stuck in traffic. 
In previous years, they'd have blared 
sirens, fired warning shots, perhaps even 
pushed aside some Iraqi cars. Now they 
just sat there with the rest of us. The Iraqi 
police checkpoint holding up the traffic 
gave the Americans no special treatment. 


Seven months after the general election, 
Iraq's politicians have not yet been able 
to form a new government. The old one is 





Ready to serve A new restaurant 
in Karrada, where eateries were 
frequently bombed by al-Qaeda 


corrupt and inept. The Shi‘ite-Sunni civil war 
has moved from the streets to parliament. 
Our translator, Alial-Shaheen, 
jokes that if every nation on earth sent its 
worst politician to the Iraqi parliament, 
“it would immediately become half as 
corrupt and twice as efficient.” You might 
say, Well, lots of countries have bad gov 
ernments; if terrible politicians are Iraq’s 
biggest problem now, that’s not so dire. But 
bad leadership could easily push Iraq back 
to the hell I saw in 2006-07. That would 
make a shameful waste of tens of thou 
sands of lives and billions of dollars 
and the efforts of people like Nate. 


: Yet while politicians 
flounder, the Iraqi army appears to be 
thriving. A captain I helped train in 2008 
told us that young officers are highly 
motivated and proud that they have as 
much urban combat experience as any 
military in the world. 


For all the improvements, Baghdad remains 
a dangerous place. Car bombs still go off 
every week, and crime—especially kidnap- 
ping for ransom—has soared. 
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: Ata kebab restaurant in the 
busy Karrada area, Ali and I began to 
notice that people at nearby tables were 
staring at us with open hostility. Then 
the restaurant quickly emptied, even 
though it was the lunchtime peak—not 
a good sign. Ali, facing the door, saw a 
couple of men repeatedly peering in. It 
was time to leave. 

Once back in our station wagon, we 
knew from experience what to expect 
next. Sure enough, two cars began tail 
ing us. One of them drew alongside, and 
we recognized the driver as one of our 
wrathful fellow diners. He drove past, 
then suddenly cut in front. Our driver, 
Sami, and I started looking in the side 
view mirrors for the second car to box us 
in—the classic snatch maneuver. 

When Aliand I had been targeted 
for kidnapping before, we could rely 
on our chase car—a vehicle with two 
armed guards, following at a discreet 
distance—to come to the rescue. But the 
Iraqi government has made it illegal for 
citizens to travel with their guns. 

It was the checkpoints that saved us. 
It’s hard to go more than a quarter-mile 





(400 m) without being slowed and often 
stopped by police or soldiers. Kidnap 
pers need longer stretches of unguarded 
road to pull off a snatch. Also because 
of the checkpoints, traffic just crawls, 
which prevents a quick getaway. As we 
slowed for the next checkpoint, I no 
ticed the driver of the car ahead was re 
peatedly checking us out in his mirror. 
So I fished out the only weapon we had: 
my camera. I held it up, making sure 

he saw me take a picture of his car 
number plate and all. 

He got the message. He swiftly 
changed lanes and accelerated away. The 
car behind continued to tail us for a while, 
but the men in it must have figured they 
didn’t stand a chance against four grown 
men, armed or not. They slowed and 
melted into the traffic behind us. 


I said to myself, “Of all the 
ways I thought I might die in Baghdad, 
who knew it would be weaponless in the 
slowest car chase in history?” It didn’t 
come to that, but the close shave remind 
ed me ofa lesson I'd learned as a soldier: 
you take Iraq for granted at your peril. @ 
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China’s 





Eyes on 





The Prize 


The awarding of a Nobel to Liu 
Xiaobo was greeted with fury by 
China’s leadership. But what will 
ordinary Chinese think of it? 








BY HANNAH BEECH AND AUSTIN RAMZY/BEWING 


OON AFTER IMPRISONED CHI- 
nese scholar Liu Xiaobo won 
the Nobel Peace Prize on 
Oct. 8, a joke made the rounds 
among Chinese Twitter users 
able to surmount the Great Firewall that 
normally blocks the site: “I don’t know 
who this Mr. Liu is,” went the gag, “but 
as a Chinese, I’m very happy for a fellow 
citizen to win the Nobel Prize. He must be 
one of our great party members, a great of- 
ficial ... and a great leader who does great 
deeds for his people.” 

Liu Xiaobo is, of course, neither a 
Chinese official nor a Communist Party 
member. He is a literary critic, a poet and 
one of China’s most principled and persis- 
tent dissidents. Since he helped lead the 
1989 Tiananmen democracy movement 
that ended with bloodshed, Liu, now 54, 
has spent nearly all his time either in 
jail or under surveillance. Many other 
Tiananmen-era activists have abandoned 
their campaigns for all that glitters in 
the new China or, languishing in exile, 
have joined splintered, sparring factions. 
But Liu has kept going, like some relent- 
less human-rights robot. In 2008, he co- 
authored Charter 08, a pro-democracy 





manifesto that managed to gather 303 sig- 
natures before the authorities intervened, 
then thousands more online. In the eyes 
of the Norwegian Nobel Committee, Liu 
deserves the Peace Prize “for his long and 
nonviolent struggle for fundamental hu- 
man rights in China.” From the Chinese 
government's perspective, he is a crimi- 
nal serving a prison sentence for “inciting 
subversion of state power.” 

For the government, indeed, the award 
of a Nobel to a man who has called the 
Communist Party an “empty-eyed, all- 
ignorant dictatorship” must seem a form 
of torture. The first Chinese-born laure- 
ate in literature, who received the award 
in 2000, was the exiled novelist Gao 
Xingjian, a French citizen and no fan of 
the Chinese regime. Several eminent Chi- 
nese-born scientists have been awarded 
prizes, but all of them after leaving the 
country. And now, someone whom the 
state brands a criminal has won the Peace 
Prize—joining the exiled Dalai Lama, the 
winner in 1989, who is another of the Chi- 
nese government’s least favorite people. 

Still, it’s far from clear how many 
Chinese even know that Liu has won the 
Nobel. The news wasn't carried on state 
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Laureate Liu, in an April 2008 portrait taken in Beijing. He was arrested for subversion eight months later 
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television. Live feeds of CNN and BBC were 
cut when Liu’s name was announced by 
the Nobel Committee, and a celebratory 
party in his honor in Beijing was shut 
down. Although the state-run Xinhua 
news service posted a story shortly after 
his win, quoting the Foreign Ministry’s de 
nunciation of the prize, few publications 
ran it. The front page of the next day’s edi- 
tion of the Communist Party—run People’s 
Daily had nothing on the award. Its sister 
paper, the Global Times, fulminated that 
“the Nobel Committee once again dis 
played its arrogance and prejudice against 
a country that has made the most remark 
able economic and social progress in the 
past three decades.” 

Text messages with Liu’s name were 
quickly expunged by censors, and when 
you input it in major Chinese search en- 
gines, the only returns that come up are a 
few critical domestic stories. Two days af 
ter Liu was awarded the Nobel, a student at 
Tsinghua University in Beijing took an in 
formal poll to find out how widely known 
the new laureate was. Of 23 students que 
ried, only four acknowledged that they 
knew who had won the Peace Prize. On 
Douban, a Chinese website where users 
discuss films, music and books, one post 
asking who had heard of “LXB” got some 
50 responses. The thread was deleted 16 
minutes after it was started. But even ina 
censored society, word is leaking out. One 
fruit seller in the southwestern city of 
Kunming grabbed the hand of a foreigner 
and asked whether it was true thatthe Nu 
obeier, as the prize is known in Mandarin, 
had been given to a Chinese. “He’s in jail,” 
she whispered. “But I think it’s very nice 
that a Chinese received such a big prize.” 

With his unpolished manner and un- 
fashionable wardrobe, Liu has sometimes 
seemed like the kind of bumpkin who 
would be entranced by the modern Chi 
nese dream. He has none of the studied 
élan encountered in overseas intellectual 
salons. Enter a boisterous restaurant to 
meet him and it’s easy enough to think the 
skinny guy loitering in the back is an off. 
duty waiter, not a distinguished scholar. 
One of Liu’s most scathing essays is “The 
Philosophy of the Pig,” a meditation on 
how members of the Chinese intelligen 
tsia have sold out, even as far less eminent 
figures are brave enough to confront the 
system. 

In 1989, Liu cut short a stint at Colum- 
bia University to join the student protests 
in Tiananmen Square. Despite a reputa 
tion as an angry young man in Chinese 
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scholarly circles, he quickly became a 
leading proponent of nonviolence. As the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) began to 
move on the demonstrators on June 3, Liu 
tried to prevent bloodshed by negotiating 
with troops and urging protesters to evac 
uate Tiananmen Square. After the crack 
down, he was attacked by both sides: the 
government sentenced Liu to 20 months 
in prison, while some democracy activists 
pilloried him for having deigned to talk 
to the PLA—even though his bargaining 
probably saved many lives. Unlike many 
other dissidents of that era, he chose to 
stay in China. Liu was sent toa labor camp 
in 1996, where he spent another three 
years for his continued criticism of the 
nation’s closed political system. After two 
decades of surveillance, there was little 
Liu did that wasn’t observed by police. His 
arrest on Dec. 8, 2008, came before Char 
ter o&8—which called for broad political 
reforms, including elections, a separation 
of powers and an independent judiciary 
was even released. 

After his arrest, most of Liu’s support 
ers assumed that he would be sent back to 
jail for just a few years, as has happened 
to other high-profile activists during the 
party’s most recent crackdown on its en 
emies. So when Liu was given an 11-year 
sentence last year, the longest prison term 
for dissidence Chinese legal observers 
could recall in recent years, his fans both 
inside and outside China were shocked. 
Paradoxically, however, the harsh sen 
tence elevated Liu’s stature international 
ly and was cited by the Nobel Committee 
as the reason he is now the leading sym 
bol of China’s human-rights shortcom 
ings. “This is a self-inflicted wound,” says 
Nicholas Bequelin, a Hong Kong-based 
researcher for Human Rights Watch. 
“The leadership [did something they had] 
managed for almost 20 years to avoid: 
having a figurehead for the democratic 
movement in China. Now, they have Liu 
Xiaobo as a uniting figure.” 


The prize may 

end up being the 
moment in modern 
Chinese history 
when China’s people 
realize the flaw in its 
development model 





A Turning Point? 
SO WHAT WILL HAPPEN NOW— 


TO LIU, TO 
other Chinese dissidents and within a 


newly challenged Chinese government? 
Though there were reports that Liu’s 
prison guards had started giving him in 
dividually prepared meals instead of the 
standard jailhouse slop, harassment of 
Liu’s activist brethren may increase in the 
short term. His wife Liu Xia and some of 
his friends were detained and put under 
house arrest in the hours following the 
Nobel announcement. 

Nevertheless, the prize may end up be 
ing a turning point in modern Chinese 
history, the moment at which China’s 
people—and a world that has looked on 
enviously at its stellar economic record— 
realize the flaw in its development model. 
“Today, with China showing such a strong 
economic performance, there still hasn’t 
been any change to the political structure, 
and [the government] avoids any discus- 
sion or recognition of different ideas,” says 
artist and human-rights advocate Ai Wei 
wei, who was beaten so severely by Chi 
nese police last year that he had to undergo 
cranial surgery. “The Nobel sends a signal 
to the young generation, to people who 


don’t know the history, to remind them 
that the world is still concerned about 
China and common values.” 

The equation used by the Chinese Com 
munist Party is simple: economics trumps 
politics, prosperity precedes polls, social 
stability prevails over individual expres 
sion. Given China’s unparalleled eco 
nomic rise, it’s easy to buy into the idea 
that a country can zoom into the future 
with one foot on an economic accelerator 
and another on a political brake. Haven't 
China’s accomplishments—lifting hun 
dreds of millions of people out of pover 
ty, securing a spot as the world’s second 
largest economy, hosting a magnificent 
2008 Olympics—proved the success of its 
model? But the Nobel Committee rejected 
the idea that China’s spectacular econom 
ic trajectory somehow gives the country 
a free pass to put activists in jail. “China’s 
new status must entail increased responsi 
bility,” said Thorbjoern Jagland, the Nobel 
Committee chairman. “China is in breach 
of several international agreements to 
which it is a signatory, as well as of its own 
provisions concerning political rights.” 

What really matters for the future, 
however, is less the opinion of a few Nor 
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wegians and more that of millions of Chi 
nese. There’s no question that Chinese 
today enjoy more personal freedoms and 
fatter pocketbooks than they did a decade 
ago. This undeniable success is what keeps 
the party in power, with its leaders argu 
ing that it is the only institution adept 
enough to manage China’s transition to 


great-power status without the kind of 


nation-cleaving chaos that has afflicted 
the country in centuries past. 

Yet making all due allowance for the 
appeal of stability—not to be underesti 
mated if you know anything about mod 
ern Chinese history—there is something 
frankly perplexing about the vehement 
reaction of the government to perceived 
slights like Liu’s prize. (Poor little Norway 
bore the brunt of the fury; its Fisheries 
Minister, who had traveled to Shanghai 
to mark 21 years of salmon exports to Chi 
na, had her official meetings canceled.) 
China’s leadership may be managing its 
economy with a skill that wins deserved 
plaudits around the world, but its han 
dling of political controversy is nowhere 
near as mature, demonstrating a bullying 
insecurity. “The default response here is 
always one predicated on the fear of look 


Support Demonstrators in Hong Kong 
called for Liu’s release from prison after 
learning he had won the Nobel 


ing weak both at home and abroad,” says 
Russell Leigh Moses, a Beijing-based ana 
lyst. True enough; while China’s Premier 
Wen Jiabao told Time’s Fareed Zakaria 
on CNN that “freedom of speech is indis 
pensable for any country,” that passage of 
the interview never made it into the state 
controlled press—though a group of party 
elders has just issued an open letter calling 
for an end to censorship. 

In the coming days, as the news of Lui’s 
award spreads across the country, it is the 
opinion of ordinary Chinese that will mat 
ter most. Will they buy the government 
line that Liu is a troublemaker and crimi 
nal? Will they dismiss the prize as an im 
perialist attempt to impose Western values 
on China, as yet another way in which the 
world wants to contain China’s march to 
global supremacy? Or will they secretly 
thrill to the fact that a Chinese living in his 
homeland has been so honored? Each year, 
even as China booms, the number of dem 
onstrations grows. Whether middle-class 
city dwellers protesting polluting factories 
or farmers challenging corrupt local chief 
tains who appropriate their land without 
proper compensation, the protesters aren't 
crazy lawbreakers railing for violent over 
throw of the regime. They are, rather, ordi 
nary citizens who have reached a level of 
comfort that they want to protect. 

At the least, the Nobel gives Chinese a 
chance to imagine acountry not defined by 
rulers whose instinct is to denounce any 
one seen as threatening their power. Perry 
Link, a China expert at the University of 
California at Riverside, who helped Liu 
translate Charter 08 into English, argues 
that the biggest benefit of the prize is thatit 
will help “millions of Chinese, both inside 
China and around the world, to see and feel 
more clearly that China can be much more 
than the Chinese Communist Party.” 

Liu’s friends, to be sure, are realistic 
about how long it may take for his activ 
ism to be understood at home. He Yang, 
a documentary filmmaker who was de 
tained along with others at the celebra 
tory party in Beijing, is now under house 
arrest. The restrictions are something that 
dissidents in China have learned to put 
up with. “Later on, more people will learn 
{about Liu],” He says. “They will learn that 
not everyone in China just wants to earn 
money. They will learn that some people 
are willing to speak up.” cad 
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Trust in government has 
chi i i Washington has lost its 
earings, and career politician 
is the slur of choice in more 
than a few political debates this fall. 
Amid all the anger, why would 
anyone want to pursue public 
service? And yet, in an epic election 
cycle, a new generation of civic 
leaders is already at work trying 
to fix a broken system—and restore 
faith in the process. Meet the 
rising stars of American politics. 
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Marco Rubio, Senate candidate. 
When he became Florida’s 
youngest House Speaker, Rubio 
received a golden sword from then 
governor Jeb Bush—a gift that 


confirmed Rubio, now 39, as Bush’s 


political heir. If the son of Cuban 
exiles can win the state’s open 
Senate seat, he’ll go from prodigy 
to bona fide conservative hero. 





Nikki Haley 
Candidate for governor 
in South Carolina 
Haley, the daughter 
of Indian immi 
grants, may seem 

an unlikely figure 
to lead the rebirth 
of South Caro- 

lina’s Republican 
Party. But when 

the stiletto-heeled 
38-year-old bested 
three white men to 
win its gubernato- 
rial nomination in 
June, she proved 
that the good-ol’-boy 
culture of Southern 
politics is no match 
for a charismatic 
conservative new- 
comer who promises 
to shake up the 
Palmetto State. 
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Bobby Jindal 
Governor of Louisiana 
Jindal, 39, isa 
Rhodes Scholar who 
became Louisiana’s 
youngest health sec 
retary at 25 and the 
state university sys- 
tem’s youngest pres- 
ident at 28. After two 
terms in Congress, 
the Republican was 
elected Louisiana’s 
governor in 2007 
anda year later was 
considered a pos- 
sible running mate 
for John McCain. A 
conservative anti- 
corruption crusader 
who assumed a large 
role during the BP 





Nathan Daschle 
Executive director, 
Democratic Governors 
Association 

Having seen the brick- 
bats of public life up 
close, the son of former 
Senator Tom Daschle 
isn’t interested in run- 
ning for office himself. 
Instead, the Harvard- 
trained lawyer, 36, 
raises money and plots 
state Democratic strat- 
egy from behind the 
scenes with a savvy be- 
fitting his last name. 





Jake Sullivan 

Deputy chief of staff to the 
Secretary of State 

The Minnesota native 
moved from Hillary 
Clinton's campaign to 
Barack Obama’s after 
the 2008 primaries, 
then rejoined Clinton 
when Obama tapped 
her for State. Plugged in 
at the highest levels in 
Washington, Sullivan, 
33, is already a force in 
diplomatic circles. 





Rachel Kleinfeld 
CEO, Truman National 
Security Project 

Born and raisedina 
log cabin in Alaska, 
Kleinfeld, 34, started 
workshops for young 
progressives on 
national-security is- 
sues after watching 
John Kerry lose to 
George W. Bush in 
2004. Her goal: to prove 
that Democrats can 











Justin Amash 

State representative 
Elected to the Michigan 
legislature two years 
ago, the 30-year-old 
Republican—an op- 
ponent of bailouts, tax 
increases and manda 
tory health coverage— 
looks poised to surf 

the Tea Party wave toa 
victory in the state's 3rd 
Congressional District. 


‘ Pt Wis 
Tom Perriello 

U.S. Representative 
“Politics done right 
is an extension of 
community service,” 
says lawyer turned 
lawmaker Perri- 
ello. After pursuing 
human-rights issues 
in Africa, the Demo- 
crat, 36, returned 
home to Virginia's 
conservative 5th 
District to pull offan 
upset in 2008. After 
two years of tough 
votes, the unapolo 
getic progressive 
must convince vot- 
ers that he deserves 
re-election. 
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George P. Bush 
Co-founder, Hispanic 
Republicans of Texas 
Since moving to Aus- 
tin in 2008, Jeb and 
Columba Bush's eldest 
son has worked to bring 
Hispanic voters into 
the Republican fold. 

A real estate investor, 
Bush, 34, is currently 
serving in an overseas 








Cedric Richmond 
State representative 
Louisiana’s 2nd Con- 
gressional District had 
gone Democratic for 
more than a century be- 
fore Republican Joseph 
Cao won the seat in 
2008. Democrats are 
pinning their hopes 

on Richmond, 37, to 
take it back, A Tulane- 
educated lawyer raised 
by a single mother, 
Richmond pushed leg 
islation to rebuild Loui 
siana businesses and 
schools after Hurricane 
Katrina hit in 2005. 





Jay Goyal 

State representative 
In 2004 the North- 
western grad left 
daily duties at his 
parents’ Mansfield, 
Ohio, manufactur 
ing firm to run for 
a statehouse seat. 
He won it two 
years later. Now 29, 
the Democratic 
majority whip has 
been touted asa 
future governor. 





Mike Johnston 
State senator 

A former high 
school principal 
who advised 
Barack Obama on 
education policy, 
Johnston, 35, of 
Colorado, sees poor 
test scores and 
dropout rates as 
nothing short ofa 
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Huma Abedin 

Deputy chief of staff to the Secretary of State 

Hillary Clinton has two shadows: her own 
and Abedin, 35,a former Clinton White 
House intern who has trailed her boss from 
the U.S. Senate to the campaign trail to foreign 
capitals. In her Foggy Bottom post, Abedin— 
who wedded New York Congressman 
Anthony Weiner last summer (Bill Clinton 
presided)—serves as a senior Clinton adviser 
as we)] as a friend and confidante. 





Stephanie 
Herseth Sandlin 
U.S. Representative 
The youngest 
woman in Congress, 
Herseth Sandlin, 39, 
is the scion of a South 
Dakota civic dynasty. 
Since being elected in 
2004, the Democrat 
has started a family 
and been mentioned 
as a potential U.S. 
President. But first 
she faces a tough race 
against Kristi Noem. 


Jeremy Bash 
Chief of staff to the 
director of the CIA 
Bash, 39, cut his 
teeth asa top aide 
to California Repre 
sentative Jane 
Harman and then 
shepherded Leon 
Panetta, Obama’s 
pick to be CIA direc 
tor, through the 
confirmation pro 
cess. He made such 
a good impression 
on Panetta that the 
top spook hired him. 





Devin Nunes 


U.S. Representative 
Tea Party activists 


have an ally in Nunes, 


who warns of Demo 
crats’ “totalitarian 
tactics.” A former 
USDA official under 
George W. Bush, this 
37-year-old farm boy 
from the San Joaquin 
Valley may have 
ambitions beyond 
California's 2rst Con 
gressional District. 





Stephanie 
Schriock 
President, Emily's List 
Schriock has an 

eye for talent. She saw 
so much potential in 
Al Franken that she 
left her job as Senator 
Jon Tester’s chief of 
staff to run the former 
funnyman’s hard 
fought Minnesota U.S. 
Senate campaign, 
which culminated 

in an eight-month 
legal battle to seat 
him. These days the 
Montana native, 37, 

is putting her manage 
ment moxie to work 
at Emily’s List, an 
organization dedi 
cated to recruiting 
Democratic women to 
run for elected office. 





Sean Duffy 

House candidate 

Duffy, 39, may be 

best known for his 
turn on MTV's The Real 
World or perhaps 

as a five-time world 
champion log climber. 
But in northwestern 
Wisconsin, the 
Republican is thought 
of as the district 
attorney who cracked 
down on child sex 
crimes. That law-and 
order rep has made 
him the front runner 
for the state’s 7th Con 
gressional District 
seat. And his clever 
television commer 
cials, in which he out 
lumberjacks his ri 
vals, have gone viral. 





Damon Dunn, candidate for 
secretary of state in California. 
Reared by a teenage mom in 
an overcrowded Texas trailer, Dunn, 
34, went to Stanford and played 
in the NFL before building a suc- 
cessful real estate business. The 
Baptist minister is a rising Repub- 
lican in a normally blue state. 
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Jennifer O’Malley 
Dillon 


Executive direc tor, Demo 


cratic National Committee 


O'Malley Dillon, 34, 
was Barack Obama’s 
field marshal in the 
must-win battleground 
states in 2008 and 

isa member of the 
small Wednesday-night 
dinner group that 
White House aide 
David Axelrod con 
venes weekly to craft 
political strategy. 
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Carte Goodwin 
U.S. Senator 

West Virginia Gov 
ernor Joe Manchin 
tapped Goodwin, his 
36-year-old former 
lawyer, as a place 
holder after Robert 
Byrd died. Goodwin 
is the first U.S. Sena 
tor born after 1970; 
he is sure to resur 
face in politics after 
his term expires. 





Adam Kinzinger 
House candidate 

As asophomore 

in college, Kinzing 
er beatathree-term 
incumbent fora 
seat on the McLean 
County, Illinois, 
board of super 
visors. Now, aftera 
stint in Iraq with 
the Air Force, the 
32-year-old Republi 
can is taking on 
another Democratic 
incumbent, in the 
state’s r1th Con 
gressional District. 





Jay Webber 


State assemblyman 
Webber lost his first 


race at 31—a primary 
challenge against a 
veteran Republican he 
dubbed “too liberal for 
too long.” Now 38, he’s 
the chair of the New 
Jersey GOP, blessed by 
Governor Chris Chris 
tie as “the future of the 
Republican Party.” 
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Brendan 
Steinhauser 

Director of campaigns, 
FreedomWorks 

The 29-year-old Texas 
native has been one 

of the key operatives 
working to shape the 
Tea Party’s energy into 
a ballot-box force. The 
author of a book about 
the conservative move 
ment’s struggles on 
college campuses, Stein 
hauser trains Tea Party 
recruits in the mechan 
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ics of social networking, 


voter outreach and 
grass-roots organizing. 





Jaime Herrera 
State representative 
The Washington Re 
publican survived a 
Tea Party challenge to 
win the GOP primary 
in the Evergreen 
State’s 3rd Congressio 
nal District. Now 
Herrera, a 31-year-old 
Latina and former 
congressional staffer, 
has successfully re 
cast herself as the out 
sider as she takes ona 
longtime Democratic 
pol in November. 





Mike Flood 

State senator 

In a partisan era, the 
35-year-old speaker 
of the unicameral 
Nebraska legislature 
stresses consensus. 
rhe conservative 
attorney has a poster 
in his office describ 
ing the losses suf 
fered by Napoleon's 
army in 1812. The 
message to visitors: 
Negotiate or perish. 





Hannah Pingree 
State representative 
While Maine has 
along tradition of for 
midable female politi 
cians, the Democrat 
isastarin herown 
right. At 33, the 
speaker of the Maine 
house says her youth 
is not an obstacle. 
“Once you prove 

you care about the 
issue and that you're 
smart,” Pingree says, 
“you earn your 
colleagues’ respect.” 





Bakari Sellers 


State representative 
When he was elected 
at age 22, Sellers be 
came the youngest 
member of the South 
Carolina General As 
sembly. Active in the 
fight against child 
obesity, Sellers gradu 
ated from Morehouse 
College in 2005 and 
got his law degree 

at the University of 
South Carolinain 
2008. He just turned 
26 in September. 





Nick Ayers 


Executive director, Republican Governors Association 

Beyond Wall Street and Silicon Valley, you don’t 
often see a 28-year-old managing a $90 million 
account. But that’s what Ayers will doifthe RGA, 
which is airing television ads around the coun- 
try, meets its fundraising targets this fall. Andif 
RGA chairman Haley Barbourruns for President 
in 2012, it’s a good bet this Georgia-born wunder- 
kind will bea pivotal member of that team. 


By Alex Altman, Massimo Calat 
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Ellie Boldman Hill 
State representative 
Under the big skies 
of Missoula, Mont.,a 
few locals complain 
about “Ellie’s army of 
bums,” but Hill, 35, 
can’t help laughing. 
Her ability to remain 
upbeat while shep 
herding Montana’s 
largest homeless 
shelter through the 
bad economy has 
earned her the title of 
Missoula’s best activ 
ist from the Missoula 
Independent three 
years ina row—and 
now a seat in the state 
legislature. A former 
college athlete, Demo 
crat Hill thinks of her 
activism as an exten 
sion of her work as 
a lawyer. “I consider 
myself an advocate 
for the poor,” she says. 





Ben Rhodes 

Deputy national secu 
rity adviser for strategic 
communications 
Rhodes grew up 

in New York City and 
moved to Washington 
in 2002, eventually 
taking a job writing 
speeches for Barack 
Obama, then a fresh 
man Senator. Now, as 
Obama's principal 
communications aide 
on national security, 
he reads the top-secret 
President's Daily 
Brief, advises the 
President on key deci 
sions and runs meet- 
ings with advisers 
much older than he is. 
“It was awkward for 
the first few weeks,” 
says Rhodes, 32, “but 
you get used to it.” 





Patrick McHenry 
U.S. Representative 

A former state 
assemblyman and 
Labor Department 
aide, the Republican 
was elected to Con 
gress from North Caro 
lina in 2004 at 29. Now 
34, he’s focused on “re 
storing fiscal sanity” 
with deregulation and 
a balanced budget. 





Ben Jealous 
President and CEO, 


NAACP 

The youngest-ever 
leader of the civil rights 
organization, Jealous, 
37, is steering the 
NAACP through an era 
marked by both the 
election of the first 
African-American Pres 
ident and rising racial 
tension, including a 
spat between the Tea 
Party movement and 
Jealous himself. He 
helped organize a 
Washington rally this 
month fora coalition of 
progressive groups he 
calls “the antidote” to 
the Tea Party. 
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Mike Lee 

Senate candidate 

He's neither its noisiest 
nor its best-known mem- 
ber, but Lee, 39, struck 
one of the Tea Party’s 
first blows when he top- 
pled Utah's Republican 
Senator Bob Bennett. A 
former clerk for Supreme 
Court Justice Samuel 
Alito, he’s the Tea Party 
hero most likely to enter 
the Senate in 2orr. 
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Kyrsten Sinema, State repre- 
sentative. A former Phoenix social 
worker, Sinema, 34, lobbied on 
housing, education and tax issues 


before joining the legislature herself. 


Athird-term Democrat who co- 
sponsored a bill to bring high-tech 
jobs to Arizona to bolster its 
slumping economy, she’s running 
this fall for the state senate. 





Jared Polis 

U.S, Representative 
The Democrat from 
Boulder, Colo., was 
the first openly gay 
freshman elected to 
Congress when he 
won his seat in 2008, 
and he blogged about 
his rookie year for 
CNN.com. Polis, 35, 
expanded his family’s 
greeting-card empire 
and was named 
Entrepreneur of the 
Year by accounting 
firm Ernst & Young 
before turning to 
philanthropy and 
politics. He may be 
the only member of 
Congress who 
e-mails his poetry to 
supporters. 








Mike DuHaime 
Republican strategist 
The New Jersey—bred 
DuHaime, a veteran 
of three presidential 
campaigns, wona 
home-state triumph 
as architect of New 
Jersey Governor 
Chris Christie’s 2009 
campaign. This 

year the 37-year-old 
is busy directing 
spending for the 
National Republican 
Senatorial Commit 
tee as it tries to 
reclaim the upper 
chamber, but he still 
finds time to teach 
aclass on campaign 
ing at his alma mater, 
New Jersey’s Rutgers 
University. 





Kristi Noem 

State representative 
Five years ago, the 
woman dubbed by 
some as the next Sar- 
ah Palin was ranch 
ing andrunninga 
restaurant. Elected to 
the state legislature 
in 2006, Noem, 38, 
faces another star, 
Stephanie Herseth 
Sandlin, in the race 
for South Dakota’s 
lone House seat. 





Julian Castro 
Mayor of San Antonio 
The Harvard Law 
grad, 36, oversees a 
majority Hispanic 
population in the 
nation’s seventh larg 
est city, which also 
typifies Texas’ fast 
shifting demography. 
Higher office may be 
in Castro's future. 





Sarah Huckabee 
Campaign manager, 

John Boozman for Senate 
It’s been a banner year 
for the only daughter of 
Mike Huckabee, who 
squeezed in a wedding 
anda honeymoon while 
running a campaign to 
unseat Arkansas Sena 
tor Blanche Lincoln, the 
Democratic incumbent. 
Huckabee, 28, was in el 
ementary school when 
her father first ran for of 
fice, and she honed her 
political chops on his 
colorful but unsuccess 
ful campaign for the 
GOP presidential nomi 
nation in 2008. 
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Alzheimer’s 
Unlocked 


+ ee After years of disappointing vaccine and drug 
trials, researchers are finding new ways to 

interrupt the memory-robbing disease, just in 

time for an anticipated explosion in cases 


BY ALICE PARK 


. 











OT ALL OF DR. RICHARD MAY 
eux’s elderly patients have 
Alzheimer’s disease; not all 
will even go on to develop it. 
Most of them are still leading 
full, healthy lives, interacting with their 
families and contributing to their com 
munities. But Mayeux, an Alzheimer’s 
researcher and physician at Columbia 
University, asks them all anyway: Will 
they help him in his war against the dis 
ease? It’s been a long and disappointing 
campaign so far. Alzheimer’s disease— 
the degenerative brain condition that is 
not content to kill its victims without 
first snuffing out their essence—has for 
decades simply laughed at such efforts. 
More than 5 million Americans cur 
rently suffer from Alzheimer’s disease, 
a number that will grow to 13.4 million 


Photographs by Phillip Toledano for TIME 
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by 2050. There is no cure. The therapies 
that exist—drugs and lifestyle behav 
iors such as keeping the mind sharp 
with enriching social relationships and 
stimulating the brain with games and 
puzzles—can only delay, not stop, the on- 
set of memory loss, confusion and cogni- 
tive decline that generally extend over 
a period of several years or, more often, 
decades. There isn’t even a definitive test 
for Alzheimer’s. 

Mayeux knows that defeating Alz 
heimer’s means first recruiting volun 
teers to join a study that can help identify 
who is at greatest risk of developing the 
condition. The results could paint a clear 
er picture of the factors that put people 
in danger. A disease that gives up clues 
to those factors is one that has revealed 
its weak spots—and that, perhaps, can 
lead to better treatments. Mayeux deeply 
believes this, and that’s what he tells his 
patients, but still, they take some con 
vincing. Said one prospective partici 
pant: “The way I see it, even if you predict 
when I will get Alzheimer’s, you haven't 
got anything that I can do for it.” 

The patient has a point. Who in his 
right mind would want to know he had 
a disease that would inevitably rob him 
of that mind? But a lot of us may eventu 
ally find ourselves slipping away in that 
sad fashion. Health experts estimate that 
a 65-year-old has a 10% risk of develop 
ing Alzheimer’s and that baby boomers 
currently approaching peak age for the 
disease (60 to 80) will add $627 billion in 
Alzheimer’s-related health care costs to 
Medicare. There is a considerable psycho 
logical price tag too, for patients and care 
givers alike—and a fear factor. In a recent 
poll conducted for The Shriver Report: A 
Woman’s Nation Takes On Alzheimer’s, 84°% 
of adults surveyed were concerned that 
they or someone in their family would be 
affected by the disease. 

That fear is compounded by the belief 
that research for Alzheimer’s is lagging 
behind that for other diseases. While 
81% of those polled saw great progress 
being made in curing heart disease and 
74% said the same for cancer, only 48% 
felt researchers were making strides 
against Alzheimer’s. Money is partly 
why. “We spend $5.6 billion a year fund 
ing cancer studies, $1 billion a year for 
heart disease ... and $500 million to study 
Alzheimer’s,” says Dr. Ronald Petersen, 
director of the Mayo Clinic Alzheimer’s 
Disease Research Center. “Yet what is go 
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ing to get most of us in the next few years 
is Alzheimer’s.” 

Over time, the feeling has taken hold 
that beating Alzheimer’s is the cold fu 
sion of medical research: everyone agrees 
it would be great, and everyone who tries 
it fails. And yet maybe, just maybe, that’s 
changing. For the first time since the dis 
ease was identified more than a century 
ago, doctors are closer to uncovering its 
secrets. Alzheimer’s, like all other de 
generative ills, is driven by genes, and 








in the past year, scientists have come up 
with a suite of relevant ones. The disease 
is thought to be caused by a buildup of 
protein-based plaques in the brain, and 
investigators now believe they have an 
understanding of possible ways to inter 
rupt that process. Technology is helping 
too, as researchers exploit new ways to 
scan the brain and detect the first signs of 
trouble, peering deeper into human and 
animal neural tissue to pinpoint the very 
molecules that give rise to the disease. 





“Our understanding of Alzheimer’s is 
better than it looks based on the clinical 
trials,” says Lennart Mucke, director of the 
Gladstone Institute for Neurological Dis 
eases and a neurologist at the University 
of California, San Francisco (UCSF). “De 
spite all the reports about how dismal the 
situation is, it is probably more hopeful in 
some respects now because there are more 
candidate [treatments] in the pipeline.” 

Treatments and hope are the two 
things people are looking for most, and 





One Woman’s Travels with 
Alzheimer’s. “The experience 
is solitary and personal” 


BY PATTI DAVIS 





HEALTH ALZHEIMER'S 


The Prognosis. Americans reflect 
on the realities of Alzheimer’s 
disease in an aging population 


"PREVALENCE 
27% 


Percentage of 
Americans who 
have a family 
member with 
the disease 


PROGRESS 
1/20th 


Amount of 
government 
spending on 
Alzheimer’s 
research next 
year, compared 
with cancer and 
heart disease 
combined 





COPING” 
39% 


Percentage of 
Alzheimer's 
caregivers who 
say they had no 
choice but to 
become the 
caregiver 


Q: Are you concerned 
that you or someone 
in your immediate 
family will get some 
form of Alzheimer’s 
or dementia? 


84% 


15% 
Pee 


NOT CONCERNED CONCERNED 


57% think it is genetic; 23% think it is not 


Q: Yes, a great deal or some progress has been 


made in curing ... 


HEART DISEASE CANCER 


55% think it is the 
government’s respon- 
sibility to help families 
financially in caring for 
Alzheimer’s patients 


ALZHEIMER'S PARKINSON'S 


78% think it is the 
government’s respon- 
sibility to help find a 
cure for Alzheimer’s 
or a way to prevent it 


Q: Which statement comes closest to your 
wishes if you were to develop Alzheimer’s? 


36% «=. 20% EYE 


SPOUSE AND PAID | AM PLACED IN AN 
CHILDREN CAREGIVERS ASSISTED-LIVING 
TAKE CARE TAKE CARE OF HOME THAT 
OF ME AT ME AT HOME SPECIALIZES IN 
HOME TAKING CARE OF 
ALZHEIMER'S 
PATIENTS 
Q: What would working BETTERORMORE 960% 
parents need to change Sane Or aie 
to evenly balance job, MOREFLEXIBLE =. 1 G0/ 
o 
marriage and caring for WORM OURS 
, MORE INSURANCE 9 
an Alzheimer’s patient? SRE 15% 
(ASKED OF UNPAID CAREGIVERS) 


Source: The Shriver Report: A Woman's Nation Takes On Alzheimer's. Alzheimer's Association women and Alzheimer’s poll of 3,118 
adults nationwide, including 502 interviews with caregivers of people with Alzheimer's or dementia, contacted by telephone Aug. 25- 
Sept. 3. The margin of sampling error for all adults is +2 percentage points, and higher for subgroups. Interviewing was conducted by 
Abt SRBI of New York City. Essay text by Patti Davis and Mary Ann Becklenberg excerpted from The Shriver Report. 


if you've listened to Alzheimer’s experts 
over the years, you haven’t heard them 
speak much about either. They are doing 
so now—cautiously, tentatively, promis- 
ing nothing yet, but the change is real. 
And the reason is the research. 


Starting Early 

IF EVEN THE MOST OPTIMISTIC SCIENTISTS 
are still talking only warily about progress, 
it’s no wonder. The Alzheimer’s field has 
until now beena graveyard of hope. In 2002 
a promising vaccine caused dangerous 
inflammation in the brain and spinal 
column and had to be abandoned after 
years of research; last August, a highly 
anticipated drug worsened rather than 
improved cognitive symptoms. 

The fact that optimism does exist 
comes mostly from scientists’ ability to 
apply two important lessons learned 
from the disappointments of the past. 
The first involves timing. Experts are 
now convinced that it’s crucial to treat 
Alzheimer’s patients as early as possible, 
perhaps even before they show signs of 
memory loss or cognitive decline, rather 
than attempt to improve a brain already 
scourged by the disease. The second in- 
volves the scope of the medical assault: 
adopting a multipronged approach that 
addresses as many of the disease’s com- 
plex abnormalities as possible may im- 
prove the chances that new therapies used 
early on will not only delay symptoms but 
also reverse them. 

Shifting the focus to the earliest 
stages of the disease wasn’t as obvious 
as it seems in hindsight. Cognitive de- 
cline is a natural consequence of aging, 
and confusion and memory loss are of- 
ten just inconvenient parts of getting 
older. It was understandable, then, that 
doctors were reluctant to introduce more 
uncertainty by attempting to tease apart 
Alzheimer’s dementia from the so-called 
senior moments typical of normal aging. 

So rather than make the attempt, they 
focused on the most obvious target: the 
buildup of a protein called amyloid in the 
brains of Alzheimer’s patients. While amy- 
loid in living patients can be detected with 
a spinal tap, its presence doesn’t necessar- 
ily indicate the disease; it’s the accumu- 
lation of the protein into plaques, which 
also include cellular debris like dead and 
dying neurons, that is linked to the dis- 
ease’s symptoms. A definitive Alzheimer’s 
diagnosis is thus possible only after the 
patient’s death, when an autopsy of brain 
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tissue can verify the hallmark lesions. 
Initially it made sense for researchers and 
drugmakers to focus on finding ways to 
shrink plaque buildup and reduce the 
amyloid burden in the brain. That, surely, 
would Jead to improvement. 

But to date, these well-intentioned ef 
forts have been fraught with failure and 
riddled with side effects. The agents that 
target amyloid plaques affect other pro 
cesses in the body too, including those 
that regulate how cells communicate as 
well as the development of heart, pan- 
creas and immune-system cells. What’s 
more, it’s not even clear that getting rid 
of the plaques has any effect on brain 
function at all. When scientists ana 
lyzed the autopsied brains of patients in 
the failed vaccine trial, for example, they 
noted that the subjects had fewer plaques 
than before they received the vaccine 
but still had shown no improvement 
on tests of mental function. To confuse 
matters more, in tests involving animals 
with the equivalent of Alzheimer’s, mice 
whose brains were loaded with amyloid 
performed as well as those without 
the plaques. When so self-evident an A 
does not lead neatly to a B, science gets 
awfully flummoxed. 

There were several explanations for 
the seemingly conflicting results, all of 
which meant that the researchers might 
unfortunately have steered their work 
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Alzheimer’s 
Resources 


ALZHEIMER'S ASSOCIATION 
alz.org 

A nonprofit advocacy group 
that educates and offers 
support for patients as well 
as funds research 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

ON AGING 
nia.nih.gov/Alzheimers 
Part of the NIH, NIA 
provides information about 
Alzheimer's, updates on 
the latest research and 
instructions for joining 
clinical trials 


ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE 
NEUROIMAGING INITIATIVE 
adni-info.org 

A five-year study of how 
brain scans can detect 
Alzheimer's sooner, funded 
by both public (NIH) and 
private (pharmaceutical 
companies) resources 


A Son’s Photo Journey 
Photographer Phillip Toledano 
reflects on his father's slow 
decline at time.com/father 





too heavily in one direction. Perhaps 
amyloid was not a critical contributor to 
the disease at all but a red herring, and 
something else was driving the death 
of neurons. Or perhaps amyloid was a 
factor in the pathology but only one of 
many. It was also possible that amyloid 
was indeed pushing the disease but that 
the vaccine and drugs used to dissolve 
the plaques were introduced too late and 
in too small a dose. Many of those drugs 
were designed to block the breakdown of 
amyloid into smaller fragments, which 
have a greater tendency to clump togeth 
er. “By the time a person is impaired to 
the point of dementia, there is probably 
sufficient damage done to the brain that 
we really can’t reverse it,” says the Mayo 
Clinic’s Petersen. “It has gone too far.” 

If that’s the case, then testing the 
drugs on patients whose brains are 
just beginning to accumulate amyloid 
might yield more success. But finding 
such patients, many of whom show no 
signs of memory loss or decline in men 
tal function, is a challenge. So in 2004, 
the National Institute on Aging (NIA), 
part of the National Institutes of Health, 
partnered with pharmaceutical compa 
nies to create the Alzheimer’s Disease 
Neuroimaging Initiative, a $60 million 
project tasked with identifying easily de 
tectable differences—preferably through 
blood tests or brain scans—between 
Alzheimer’s patients and unaffected in 
dividuals. It was nuts-and-bolts science, 
unglamorous but essential, and it wound 
up attracting 600 patients who either al 
ready suffered from symptoms of Alz 
heimer’s dementia or had mild cognitive 
impairment—a preliminary stage of the 
disease—as well as 200 cognitively nor 
mal control-group volunteers. 

Already the program has isolated a 
few dozen intriguing protein markers in 
blood and spinal fluid that may herald Alz 
heimer’s disease and could help research 
ers identify high-risk individuals before 
symptoms set in. Also, newer, better brain 
scans are helping detect the amyloid pat 
terns that previously could be verified 
only by autopsy. Being able to say, “This 
patient appears to have Alzheimer’s”—as 
opposed to, “This deceased patient had 
Alzheimer’s”—is no small thing. Still, as 
with the blood and spinal-fluid tests, the 
challenge remains to understand the link 
between the plaques and the actual symp 
toms. What is the threshold between nor 
mal and diseased states? 
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For those answers, scientists need to 
test the measures on at-risk, asymptom- 
atic populations. And for that, they need 
a consistent way to identify those popula- 
tions, even if nothing is available to treat 
them. That’s why in July, the NIA and the 
Alzheimer’s Association decided to update 
their criteria for helping doctors diagnose 
Alzheimer’s by defining three distinct pa- 
tient groups: those who are symptom-free 
but at high risk, those with mild cognitive 
impairment and those with Alzheimer’s 
dementia. The guidelines fold in the lat- 
est understanding of how brain scans and 
other tests can help distinguish among 
the three groups and perhaps even specify 
which treatments among the many being 
explored might be most effective at each 
stage of the disease. 

Because Alzheimer’s cannot be abso- 
lutely, definitively diagnosed until death, 
patients are currently given a probable 
diagnosis based on their performance 
on memory and recall tests and reports 
from family members. The blood and 
spinal-fluid tests, along with the brain 
scans, could improve the predictive ac- 
curacy of these measures. But Mayeux 
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thoughts, 
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sensory 
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Scientists are 
peering deeper into 
our neural tissue to 
identify what drives 
the memory-robbing 
disease 


is still wary. “While everyone acknowl- 
edges that the [markers] are useful,” he 
says, “there isn’t yet a standard test that 
everybody agrees means the same thing 
when they see a score.” 

Still, the early data look promising, 
suggesting the screens may be 80% to 
90% accurate in picking up the earliest 
signs of the disease. This has more than 
simply diagnostic value; it also allows 
researchers to start targeting candidate 
medications and be more confident 
that the patients who receive them will 
benefit. “Getting early diagnoses will 
have an important impact on the way we 
design trials and possibly even the rate at 
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which we complete those trials and come 
up with effective treatments,” says Dr. 
William Thies, medical director of the 
Alzheimer’s Association. For example, 
coupling screening tests with treatment 
could cut a 65-year-old’s lifetime risk of 
developing Alzheimer’s in half. 


Widening the Approach 
BUT THAT CAN'T HAPPEN, SAYS UCSF’S 
Mucke, unless scientists start designing 
smarter therapies. It’s clear that concen- 
trating on amyloid alone is not sufficient 
to reverse Alzheimer’s, so investigators 
are working hard to identify additional 
targets. Among the potential areas of 
interest are genes like apolipoprotein E 
(ApoE), which in certain forms can pro- 
mote the formation of amyloid. Also 
attracting interest is a neural protein 
knownas tau, which stabilizes axons, the 
long extensions that nerve cells send out 
like highways to communicate with one 
another and reach faraway tissues like 
muscles in the fingers and toes. 
Researchers now have a better idea 
of how all of these components come 
together in the deadly cascade that leads 


In Alzheimer’s Patients 


Neurons gradually die when genes like ApoE4 and other factors 
promote the formation of abnormal amyloid protein plaques 
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arms, may start to break down 
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When tau no 
longer stabilizes 
the axons, the 
neuron shrivels 
and dies, leaving 
behind its 
tangled carcass 
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TREATMENT To prevent the death of neurons, researchers hope 


to aim for as many of the genetic, amyloid and tau targets as possible 


COURTESY BECKLENBERG FAMILY 


to Alzheimer’s. The disease begins, they 
believe, when for still unknown genetic 
and other reasons, the brain starts to 
churn out amyloid. Initially the amyloid 
appears as a long protein that is then cut 
by enzymes into shorter fragments that 
become molecularly sticky and clump 
together, forming a plaque. Once the 
plaques form, tau proteins that maintain 
the structural integrity of the neural 
highway break down, leaving the equiva- 
lent of potholes that interrupt the elec- 
trical signals traveling along the nerve. 
With this communication flow disrupt- 
ed, nerve cells start to wither and die, 
leaving behind their tangled remains. 
That in turn activates the immune sys- 
tem’s inflammatory response, which at- 
tempts to remove the debris. 

The result is a brain full of dead and 
dying neurons, and the shutdown of neu- 
ral connections leads to a drop in cogni- 
tive function. Targeting each of these 
players—inhibiting ApoE’s effect on amy- 
loid production, controlling the formation 
of amyloid fragments and limiting tau’s 
breakdown of nerve connections—may 
be necessary to control the resulting mess. 
“We have many leads for potential treat- 
ment targets,” says Mucke. “But the dif- 
ficult thing is to know what the relative 
impact of each is on the human condition. 
And we won't know this until we have 
found drugs that can block each of them 
or combinations of them, to see how much 
improvement results.” 

Seeing that benefit in the mental func- 
tion of those at risk for Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease will be the ultimate test for this new 
strategy. But even if therapies are years 
or decades away, identifying patients 
earlier in the disease cycle will remain 
valuable. By knowing they are at risk for 
Alzheimer’s, patients can plan better for 
the future and make changes to their life- 
style, such as exercising and staying men- 
tally and socially engaged—behaviors 
known to delay the onset of symptoms. 

It is a complete person who typically 
receives a diagnosis of Alzheimer’s; it’s 
the wreckage of that person that is ulti- 
mately killed by the disease. But before 
that happens, the complete person has 
power. Those who build a deeper reserve 
of neural function by staying cognitively 
active remain fit longer. That means living 
robustly and well is one of the best weap- 
ons we have against the disease—at least 
until science’s heavier artillery is finally 
ready to be wheeled into place. a 
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Early-Stage Alzheimer’s. “This 
disease requires that you lower 
expectations of yourself” 


BY MARY ANN BECKLENBERG 





I was diagnosed three years ago at age 62 with early-stage 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

I have a master’s degree in social work from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and I worked as a family therapist. 
The majority of my career was spent in end-stage hospice 
work, which I dearly loved. All of a sudden—but it wasn’t 
all of asudden, of course—I began to realize that I wasn’t 
the gal I used to be. It was different inside my head. 

It was the very simple things. I would be talking with 
someone on the telephone, then hang up and ask myself, 
“Who was that? What did we talk about?” My husband John 
says he knew something serious was going on when we re- 
turned from a vacation together and I told him, “I really had 
a great time in California. I’m so sorry you couldn’t make it.” 

It’s terribly important to know that you have the dis- 
ease. If you know, then you don’t feel that you’re crazy, 
falling apart, inadequate and terrified. 

My husband has become my caregiver. He is the naviga- 
tor and coordinator of my day-to-day life. He’s rarely short 
with me, but I’m often short with him—because of my 
frustration with myself. One of the challenges is to keep 
humor in our lives, to laugh about the things you forget. 

My message to people with Alzheimer’s is this: Be gentle 
with yourself. This disease requires that you lower your 
expectations of yourself. That’s a hard thing for most of us 
to do. The fear is losing yourself, knowing that you won't 
bring this self to the end stage of your life. So I look to build 
my spirit. I believe in a loving God, and when I’m afraid 
or down or angry or frustrated, I go outside, whatever the 
weather, and I pray, “Teach me to be gentle with myself.” 








Becklenberg is a retired family therapist who lives in Dyer, Ind. 
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Home Sweet 
Hotel? Short- 

term rentals are 
drawing budget- 
conscious travelers. 
Why officials are 
cracking down 


Photograph by Katherine Wolkoff 





BY STEVEN JAMES SNYDER 


FOR MOST TRAVELERS, HOTELS MEAN SE 

curity and reliability—a standard level of 
service when sleeping away from home. 
But they can also be dull or cheesy, as far re 

moved from an authentic local experience as 
your house is from the nearest tourist trap. 
They tend to be expensive too, all of which 
explains why my wife and I steered clear of 
hotels near the Louvre or the Champs Ely 

sées when we planned our September trip 
to Paris. We didn’t want to be surrounded 
by American chain restaurants, souvenir 
vendors anda constant parade of tour buses. 
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Instead, we searched the Web for va 
cation rentals, eventually zeroing in on 
a ground-floor apartment in the Marais 
neighborhood that charged half as much 
as a boutique hotel two blocks away. We 
asked questions about the property via 
e-mail and used PayPal to make a deposit. 
Two months later, at 10 p.m.onamisty Mon 
day, we emerged from the Breguet-Sabin 
Métro stop and started wheeling our lug 
gage down empty streets. With no cell 
phone coverage and only a street map to 
guide us, we were more than a little ner 
vous: Would the owner be there to hand 
off the keys? Would the apartment look as 
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Rent My Place. But don’t tell the mayor 





New York City 

CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 

A one-bedroom near Central 
Park for $310 a night 
(Airbnb.com) 


Paris 


OFFICIAL LINE 

Starting May 1, 2011, it 
will be illegal to rent New 
York City apartments for 
less than 30 days 


advertised? Would the address even exist? 

Online vacation rentals have always 
been a gamble, but these days the stakes 
are higher. Traffic is up: financial pressure 
on travelers and mortgage payers alike is 
fueling an increase in the number of peer- 
to-peer short-term housing rentals. Unfor- 
tunately, rental scams are also on the rise, 
as are crackdowns by local governments in 
destinations from Maui to, yes, Paris, warn- 
ing property owners of the need to comply 
with zoning and licensing regulations. 

On websites run by Austin-based 
HomeAway Inc.—the parent company of 
HomeAway.com and VRBO.com (short for 
Vacation Rentals by Owner, which is the 
site I used to hunt for Paris apartments)— 
the number of listings has increased expo- 
nentially, from 51,000 in 2005 to 540,000 
last month. The trend has also sparked 
the rise of dozens of other rental sites, in- 
cluding the hipsterish Airbnb.com, which 
has started giving “SuperHost” badges to 
property owners who do things like leave 
homemade cookies for guests or make mid- 
night pickups at the airport. 

Talk to repeat users of these sites and 
they'll say low prices—and having a place 
to do laundry and cook breakfast—are 
only part of the allure. The main attraction? 
“Living like a local,” says Michelle Madden, 
a food blogger based in New York City who 
has rented vacation homes in such places as 
Toronto and Park City, Utah. 

But during a recent trip to Paris, Mad- 
den says she was dismayed to arrive at a 
run-down apartment whose years of wear 
and tear were not reflected in the photos 
she'd seen online. The sink in the “spa-like 
bathroom” would not drain; the “comfort- 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 

A studio in an 18th century 
building in the Marais for 
$146 a night (VRBO.com) 


OFFICIAL LINE 

Residential property can’t 
be rented for less than 

a year. Enforcement, 
however, is lax 


Minnesota 


(HomeAway.com) 
OFFICIAL LINE 


able bed” was a cot. She now looks for prop- 
erties with customer testimonials and asks 
the owner how recently the photos were 
taken. Requesting to senda friend to check 
out the property can also be enlightening, 
she notes, “because if the owner is reluc- 
tant, that says a lot.” 

There are plenty of horror stories about 
vacationers arriving in cities only to dis- 
cover that the property they rented does 
not exist or is occupied by owners unaware 
that scammers were advertising it online. 
The Internet Crime Complaint Center (IC3) 
says Claims of vacation-rental fraud in the 
U.S. were up 50% this summer compared 
with last. That increase came after the IC3 
and FBI jointly issued a nationwide alert in 
March with warnings for those seeking a 
place to stay (don’t wire money toa stranger, 
and check with a local official to see who 
owns the property) as well as those offering 
their homes as rentals (don’t take checks, 
and if you do, make sure they clear). 

Even successful rentals have become a 
point of contention in many communities, 
where noise and other complaints have led 
to crackdowns. This summer, lawmakers 
approved bans on renting residential prop- 
erty for less than 30 days in Chicago and 


‘To keep paying the 
mortgage, more and 
more people are 
needing to generate 
rental income.’ 


——JOHN EDMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
EXPLORE MINNESOTA TOURISM 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 
A four-bedroom lakefront 
cottage for $2,000 a week 


The state recently mailed 
letters to more than 600 
property owners, warning of 
licensing requirements 


Maui 

CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 

A two-bedroom house near 
the beach for $195 a night 
(VRBO.com) 

OFFICIAL LINE 

There have been hundreds 
of closures of unlicensed 
rental properties in 
residential neighborhoods 


New York City. And Minnesota officials 
recently sent letters to more than 600 cabin 
owners warning them that they need to 
adhere to the same licensing and regula- 
tory requirements that hotels do. “Bringing 
people here for vacations is a boost to the 
economy, and we're very happy about that,” 
says John Edman, director of Explore Min- 
nesota Tourism. “But there are issues of fair 
competition when you talk about resorts 
that have secured all the needed licenses, 
and zoning issues, in terms of homeowners 
who are upset that the house next door has 
become a commercial business.” 

Of course, unless neighbors—or 
renters—complain, chances are good that 
government officials won’t come knock- 
ing. And Edman acknowledges that in this 
economy, the supply of short-term rentals 
is probably only going to increase. “To keep 
paying the mortgage, more and more people 
are needing to generate rental income,” he 
says. Reporting taxable rental income is still 
on the honor system. And although the IRS 
exempts from federal taxes any money gen- 
erated by renting a home for fewer than 15 
days a year, the peer-to-peer rental trend is 
hurting many states that rely on hotel taxes 
and licensing fees to fill budget gaps. 

None of these issues occurred to me in 
Paris. Most late afternoons, we spent sip- 
ping wine in the living room with the win- 
dows open, listening to the faint sounds of 
someone singing opera scales nearby. The 
one-bedroom apartment turned out to be 
the centerpiece of a great vacation. And 
we're already starting to look for a beach 
condo to rent for our next dream trip, to 
New Zealand. But we'll be sure to interro- 
gate the owner before we book it. 5 
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The Joy of Cookbooks. Fal! brings 
a bumper crop. Which ones are worth 
adding to your kitchen shelf? 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COOK 
books is that you only needa 
few of them. You need a basic 
one that tells you what goes 
into potpie; you need a couple 
for specialty fields like Moroc- 
can food or barbecue; and you 
maybe need one for compli- 
cated dishes with a million 
ingredients—if you cook like 
that at home, which nobody 
does. Nobody needs an entire 
library, especially in the age of 
Epicurious.com. 


Yet we keep buying cook- 
books. Many are decorative 
objects, destined to sit on 
coffee tables unopened. Some 
connect stars with their 
crushed-out fans. Some are 
aspirational—the food we'd 
cook if we could devote days 
to the kitchen. Most of all, 
cookbooks keep us connected 
to the times. (Julia Child’s 
Mastering the Art of French 
Cooking, a classic by anybody’s 
measure, is chock-full of 
dishes no one eats anymore.) 
This fall brings us a new crop; 


here’s my take on which ones 
to add to your short shelf. 
Wait, which one’s the skillet 
again? Inexperienced cooks 
need more than just a few 
lines of laconic text to help 
them along. Rachael Ray 
has coached a generation of 
rookies on her Food Network 
shows, talking and plop- 
ping and emoting her way 
through dish after dish. Her 
latest book, Rachael Ray’s Look 
and Cook (Clarkson Potter, 
$24.99), shows what each 
stage should look like in big 
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photos. Betty Crocker, or more 
specifically, the 1976 edition 
of Betty Crocker’s Cookbook, 
used to be my bulletproof 
go-to recipe source. But now 
Ray fills that role. Disclosure: 
I'm friends with her, and I 
blog on her site. But her reci- 
pes, like the wild mushroom 
broken-spaghetti “risotto” 

or the double-bacon beer- 
braised cheeseburger, speak 
for themselves, both because 
they’re good and because they 
always work. 

The specialist's manual. If 
you need a meatloaf recipe, any 
cookbook will do. But what 
if you want a regional Ameri 
can standard, like pot likker, 
say, or braised raccoon? The 
Southern Foodways Alliance Com- 
munity Cookbook (University of 
Georgia Press, $25) is a spiral 
bound tribute to all those self- 
published, long-forgotten local 
cookbooks. It’s as much Ameri 
cana as cookbook, an effort to 
preserve a vanishing part of 
our culture. Either way, it’s an 
instant classic—although why 
there's only one fried-chicken 
recipe is beyond me. 

Don't try this at home! In 
recent years, global superchefs 
have been publishing massive 
tomes that are the closest you 
will ever come to eating in 
their astronomically expen- 
sive and impossible-to-get-into 
restaurants. The man now 
thought by many cooks to 
be the best chef in the world, 
René Redzepi of Noma in 
Copenhagen, has just put out 
a predictably lush collection, 
but since you don’t live in 
Denmark and are likely not ad- 
dicted to wild berries and rein- 
deer, you probably won’t want 
to cook from Noma: Time and 
Place in Nordic Cuisine (Phaidon, 
$49.95). A more inspiring high- 
end piece of local/seasonal 
food porn that also happens to 
double as a great cookbook is 
Eric Ripert’s A Return to Cook- 
ing (Artisan, $25.95), a 2002 
release I keep coming back to. 
Which, really, is the true test of 
a cookbook: it should be some- 
thing you use again and again. 
A cookbook that just sits on 
the shelfis, after all, as useless 
asfoodthatgoesuneaten. 1m | 
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Il Feel Pretty. 
More men 

are buying 
foundation, 
concealer and eye 
gel—as long as 
they don’t have to 
call it makeup 


BY JOEL STEIN 


THE FIRST PIECE OF JOURNALISTIC ADVICE 
I received from the man who is now the 
editor of this magazine was, “Always 
take the makeup.” So every time I go 
on TV and the producers offer makeup, 
I tell them to spackle it on thick. But I 
never thought about wearing the stuff off 
camera. Which, apparently, was stupid. 
Men spent twice as much on grooming 
products last year as they did back in 
prerecession 1997, and in that time, skin 
care products for guys—a category that 
includes not only aftershave but also eye 
gels and wrinkle erasers—went from a 
$40.9 million to a $217 million in 
dustry. In the first half of this 
year, sales of UOréal’s men’s 
line were up 30%. 

A rival skin-care line for 
men, Menaji, was founded 
in 2000 and has grown 70% 
in each of the past three 
years. Manly men, 
like country singer 


Tim McGraw, 

use Menaji prod 

ucts. When | 

called founder we 
Michele Probst ' 
in Nashville, 

she was just back 
from the post of- 
fice, where she had 
shipped 18 orders to 
soldiers overseas. Her 
products come in dis 
creet packaging such as old cigar boxes. 
Her concealer—or rather “camo”—and 
foundation come in easy-to-apply 

Chap Stick—style containers. And she 
doesn’t call any of it makeup. “The M 
word is cancer to us,” she says. “We are 
skin care that looks good.” 
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Get the 
See a pro help Joel look 


less tired (and less bald) at 
time.com/makeover 


Clearly, I needed to give everyday 
makeup a shot. Luckily, because I live 
in L.A., ] have a male friend who wears 
makeup. Not Adam Lambert makeup, 
but something that makes him look tan 
and healthy. His name is Lash Fary, which 
is the name he was born with. He has a 
makeup mirror in his house, and he often 
carries a man purse with a photo of Barbra 
Streisand on it. On a separate note, he’s gay. 
He introduced me to Lisa Ashley, a 
makeup artist with her own product line 
and celebrity clients, including Charlie 
Sheen, Howie Long and Terry Bradshaw, 
who buys her eye cream to use at home. 
She started my makeover by putting 
this soothing cream around my eyes and 
then mixed a bunch of foundation colors 
that all looked like brown to me and put 
them on my face. This made me feel self 
conscious and confident at the same time, 
which is how imagine women feel when 
they’re looking their best. Man makeup 
was not only embarrassing; it was mak 
ing me think about women’s feelings. 
She used two kinds of concealer 
(one with pink in it, to cover up the 
blue under my eyes, and one with yel 
low for the red zit on my nose) 
and taught me to rub itin 
with my ring finger, 
whose purpose I had 
always wondered 
about. Then she put 
something on what I 
call the Homer Simp 
son lines around my 
mouth but which she 
called my nasolabial 
crease, a term that made 
me feel so unmanlly, | 
knew I would never ap 
ply that product myself. 
The whole process 
seemed like a lot of work. 
It was also a lot of money. 
I had no idea how much 
makeup cost, but I didn't 
think it was $55 for 0.33 oz. 
(9 g) of eye moisturizer. It seemed 
insane—until Ashley dropped 
some Toppik powder on my hair 
line. My balding disappeared. | 
bought the largest jar she could 
find, which was either $45 or 
$12,000. I can’t remember. All 
I know is that it’s not makeup. 
And I'm never leaving the 
house without it. SB 
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Mirren and Malkovich join a 
gang of (very) senior spies 
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Frustrated 
Mantle chucks a 
helmet in 1965. 
Injuries and 
alcohol plaqued 
his career 
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American Hero. An absorbing biography of Mickey 


Mantle gives a raw 


BY SEAN GREGORY 


SOME BIOGRAPHERS STUDY THEIR 
subject through microfilm and 
chatty college roommates. Others 
have their protagonist pass out 
drunk in their lap. In her new 
book, The Last Boy: Mickey Mantle 
and the End of America’s Childhood, 
Jane Leavy takes the reader back to 
1983, when the then Washington 





‘portrait of a damag 
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Post sportswriter was assigned to 
interview Mantle at an Atlantic 
City, N.J., casino. The Claridge Hotel 
near the boardwalk was paying 

the Mick $100,000 year to mingle 
with gamblers; this “job” got him 
banned from baseball. But Mantle 
needed the money and, apparently, 
something more. At 2 a.m., the New 
York Yankee legend, who wanted 

to put off his talk with Leavy till 


ed life 


“brefffasss,” slipped his hand along 
the inside of the author's thigh. 
Before Leavy could retreat, Mantle 
dropped; she “was pinned in a mod 
ular love seat beneath two hundred 
pounds of Grade A American Hero.” 
Mickey Mantle holds an outsize 
grip on the American imagina 
tion. Credit his action-star name, 
boyish good looks—even Mantle’s 
teammates, Leavy reveals, had 
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Family field Mantle with sons Billy, center, and Mickey Jr. They all succumbed to addiction and died before their time 


major man crushes on him—anda 
sportswriting culture that ignored 
his indiscretions. The guy smacked 
the ball out of stadiums too. 

Mantle’s flaws, which included 
alcohol abuse, serial womanizing 
and cruel disregard for his family, 
have long been documented. His 
late-life self-flagellation—‘“Don’t 
be like me,” he said before his 
death at 63 from liver cancer in 
1995—is not news. But through her 
exhaustive, sometimes exhausting 
reporting, Leavy shows Mantle at 
his unfathomable worst and un 
recognized best. For even the most 
ardent Mantleologist, The Last Boy 
is an education. 

Leavy’s scoops are won with 
shoe leather. She tracks down peo 
ple like a doorman at the Claridge 
who details Mantle’s discomfort 
with the job, finds an elderly gent 
who asa kid retrieved a Mantle 
home-run ball in a house yard and 
even gets a Nobel Prize-winning 
scientist to explain Mantle’s 
muscle memory. She peppers the 
narrative with appetizing snippets 
from her surreal weekend with 
the self-loathing star, who was her 
childhood idol. 

At times the chronology is 
mildly confusing, and the author 
succumbs to the occasional cliché. 


(“Men wanted to be him. Women 
wanted to be with him.”) But 
Leavy, whose 2002 bio of Sandy 
Koufax was a best seller, atones 
for these mishaps. Her descrip 
tion of Mantle’s native corner of 
Oklahoma, a region where “a cen 
tury of mining lead and zinc from 
the ancient bedrock had left the 
ground as hollowed out as the faces 
of the men who worked it,” acutely 
extracts the man’s DNA. 

When she’s not constructing 
such enviable sentences, Leavy 
lets others write the zingers. “His 
aura had an aura,” one of Mantle’s 
teammates remembers. Country 
singer Roy Clark, a Mantle friend, 
compares the athlete’s injury 
ravaged body to “a statue by 
Michelangelo that somebody had 
just started chopping at.” 

Mantle could be generous. He 
once left $50 for a 5o¢ cup of coffee, 
and he took less luminary team 
mates with him to memorabilia 


Amore innocent era 
enabled Mantle’s 
legend and, toa 
certain extent, his 
self-destructiveness 


shows so they could make some 
money. But the many women in 
his life suffered. Mantle didn’t even 
invite his wife Merlyn, who died 

in 2009, to his father’s funeral. He 
did take her to Mickey Mantle Day 
at Yankee Stadium—along with 
his mistress. Despite her husband's 
open extramarital affairs, Merlyn 
never divorced Mick, and she was 
at his bedside when he died. The 
Last Boy includes a letter Mantle 
sent his wife while he was off play 
ing ball. “He wrote like he loved 
me,” Merlyn tells Leavy. 

Amore innocent era enabled 
both Mantle’s legend and, to an 
extent, his self-destructiveness. “In 
1983, it would have been a firing 
offense to write what really hap 
pened,” Leavy notes of Mantle’s nap 
in her lap. “Today it would be a fir 
ing offense not to.” If the true Mantle 
had emerged sooner, perhaps he 
would have sobered up in time 
to enjoy a productive later life. In 
Atlantic City, Mantle also told Leavy 
he had cirrhosis of the liver. She 
honored his request to keep the ail 
ment off the record. “I wondered if 
I'd done the right thing,” she writes. 
Her wretched encounter with the 
grade-A hero adds new pain to 
Mantle’s tale. And gives us all the 
more reason torethink the Mick. m 
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To Africa with Attitude. | 


mtrary V.S. Naipaul takes a look at th 1e end 


aera 


\ S 
NAIPAUI 





FIRST LINES 


I spent eight to 
nine months in 
East Africa in 
1966. Amonth 
in Tanzania; six 
weeks or so in the 
Kenya Highlands; 
the rest of the 
time in Uganda. 










tional beliefs in The 


BY ALEX PERRY 


V.S. NAIPAUL’S STATED SUBJECT FOR 
his new travel book, The Masque of 
Africa (Knopf, 241 pages), is African 
belief. But the book has a second, 
unspoken theme: a master still at 
his craft. It takes all of 11 words for 
Naipaul to remind us just how long 
he’s been doing this. He is back in 
Uganda after 42 years. In 1966, for 
six months, he was the writer in 
residence at Makerere University 
in Kampala, the capital. His career 
would eventually span some five 
decades and include rs works of fic 
tion, 11 travel books, three extended 
essays on writing, one history book 
and one collection of letters. 

The quality of Naipaul’s 
writing—simple, concise, 


engaging—rarely varies and earned 
him a Nobel Prize for Literature in 





e Masque Oj 





ne CVE 


f Africa 


2001. It is his themes and subjects— 
the postcolonial pessimism that 
pervades A House for Mr. Biswas and 
A Bend in the River, the forensic study 
of Indian poverty in India: A Million 
Mutinies Now—that cause conster- 
nation. At best, his accusers say, the 
Trinidad-born author is a reaction 
ary, at worst an imperialist anda 
turncoat. His arrogance and selfish- 
ness, particularly toward the wom 
en in his life, are well documented 
by ex-friends and biographers. The 
Masque of Africa does not address 
these controversies. But because 
it is his first piece of writing in six 
years, it will inevitably be seen as 
ariposte—and, since Naipaul is 78 
and often talks of retiring, perhaps 
a final one. 

Ancient African religion is not, 
on its face, a promising subject 
for such an enterprise. Naipaul’s 


If detractors are 
upset by Naipaul’s 
sentiments, they will 
be infuriated by the 
writing. Here he has 
few equals 


finding that old beliefs die out is 

as unsurprising as it is gloomy. 

But the obscurity of his inquiry 
makes it fresh. Revelations include 
the origins of mumbo jumbo—the 
Anglicized name of a West African 
phantom who would intervene in 
polygamous relationships to keep 
quarreling wives in line—and the 
genesis of methadone in a narcotic 
plant used by Pygmies in Gabon. 
In South Africa, Winnie Mandela 
tells him she solicits advice at the 
graves of her ancestors, a defiant 
expression of the African faith she 
says her former husband betrayed. 

There is plenty here for critics 
looking to be outraged. A frica’s 
growing, healthy population might 
seem a success to aid workers, 
but to Naipaul, appalled by urban 
sprawl, it is “a calamity.” In Ghana 
he laments the “difficulties” mo 
dernity creates for traditional prac 
tices. “Slavery, for instance, is now 
outlawed,” he writes, “and parents 
can no longer sell or give their chil 
dren toa shrine, to pay off a debt.” 

But if detractors are upset by 
his sentiments, they will be infuri- 
ated by the writing. Like Flaubert 
and Hemingway, Naipaul uses 
less to say more, and here he has 
few equals. He describes a modern 
church in Kampala as “architectur 
ally adventurous (in the oil-refinery 
style).” The loss of old African ways 
“was like dealing with a very long 
illness. It announced itself one day, 
and you dreamt then of waking up 
well one morning. Gradually ... you 
made your peace, so to speak, with 
your illness... It became all you 
knew; it became life.” 

Above all, Naipaul's latest Afri 
can journey is eyewitness reporting 
at its best. He is not claiming to 
be right; he presents himself asa 
highly subjective observer, often 
tired, ever fretting about tips and 
oddly obsessed by the welfare of 
kittens. But he was there, he seems 
to say, and this is what he, Naipaul, 
found. That gives the writing a tex 
ture, honesty and ground truth that 
makes high-minded criticism ring 
somewhat hollow. At the neglected 
tomb of the rgth century warrior 
king Sunna, Naipaul writes that it 
seems sure to be soon engulfed by 
the slums of Kampala. “Against that 
ordinariness, which consumed ev 
erything, there was no defence.” Not 
something, even on his 30th book, 
ever likely tobesaidof Naipaul. 
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Uncommon Law Wife. ©3S’s hit The 


Good Wife shows that nuanced drama 
isn’t illegal on the big networks yet 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK 

TWO YEARS AFTER ELIOT SPITZER RESIGNED 
as governor of New York in a prostitution 
scandal, his CNN talk show recently de 

buted at a dismal fourth place in its cable 

news time slot. On CBS, meanwhile, The 
Good Wife—a legal drama about the spouse 
of an adulterous politician—returned after 
asuccessful first season that averaged more 
than 13 million viewers. In fictional TV, at 
least, there is justice. 

The Good Wife (Tuesdays, 10 p.m. E.T.) 
has more on its impressive docket than 
vengeance, however, though it began with 
a wish-fulfillment premise. After her hus 
band, state’s attorney Peter Florrick (Chris 
Noth), was busted with a hooker, Alicia 
Florrick (Julianna Margulies) decided not 
to stand by her man but to dust off her law 
degree, join a high-profile Chicago firm as 
a defense attorney and support her family. 

Over the first season, Alicia struggled 
to keep up at the office and see her kids 
through the ongoing scandal. (Peter was 
guilty of cheating but seemed to have 
been framed on the associated corruption 
charge.) To keep her job, she had to play 
hardball and make ethical compromises, 
including accepting insider help from her 
ex. For her family’s sake, she sought to 
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help Peter get out of jailand come to terms 
with his infidelity. All this while dealing 
with her firm’s financial troubles and the 
internal politics between its partners Di 
ane Lockhart (Christine Baranski) and 
Will Gardner (Josh Charles)—oh, and 
the lingering attraction between her and 
Will, an old classmate from Georgetown. 

In the process, The Good Wife has be 
come not just a story about one woman’s 
journey but also one of network TV’s 
strongest dramas, a show about the exer- 
cise of power in courtrooms, boardrooms, 
political back rooms and bedrooms. And 
it’s developed an entertaining wonkiness 
rare on network TV since the departure of 
The West Wing. This is the kind of show 
on which, when Alicia and Peter attempt a 
reconciliation, they consummate it in the 
bathroom while NPR’s All Things Consid 
ered plays on the radio in the background. 
You will never hear public-radio theme 
music the same way again. 


TV for Grownups 

THE GOOD WIFE OFFERS SOMETHING FOR 
the casual, occasional viewer and the 
obsessive follower alike. It’s a terrific 
case-of-the-week courtroom procedural; 
Emmy winner Archie Panjabi is stoically 
mesmerizing as Kalinda, the firm’s poker- 


Awoman scorned 
Julianna Margulies, 
center, is Alicia 
Florrick, the wife of an 
adulterous politician, 
who now faces her 
own hard choices 


faced private eye who digs up exculpatory 
evidence by any means necessary. But it’s 
also several shows in one: a legal, roman 
tic, political, family and workplace drama. 

Andin each story line it has an unusual 
moral ambiguity for a big-network show. 
Every character here has shades of gray: 
Will, a stand-up guy who's a shark when 
necessary; Peter, who's repentant but re 
mains cunning and slick; and Eli Gold, 
Peter’s loyal but conniving campaign 
manager in his comeback bid, played with 
Luciferian gusto by Alan Cumming. 

Above all, there’s Alicia, who has 
evolved from the righteously wronged 
woman of the early episodes. As she’s 
gotten more confident in the courtroom, 
she’s become less of an absolutist in life, 
bending rules and supporting Peter’s 
vindication even though he humiliated 
her. When Will impulsively professes 
his love to her (the Season 1 cliffhanger), 
she turns him down; she feels something 
for him too, but she needs a life plan, not 
just pretty words. Margulies plays Alicia 
as likable but steely, principled but prag 
matic. She wants to be good; she can’t 
afford to be a saint. 

This fall, the broadcast networks have 
mostly made safe bets (Hawaii Five-o re- 
make, anyone?) that have done modestly at 
best in the ratings. With Fox’s Lone Star and 
ABC’s My Generation—the only remotely 
daring newbies on the slate—already can 
celed, TV’s aging giants seem to have ceded 
the ambition department to cable. The Good 
Wife, though, reminds us that it’s still pos- 
sible for mass-audience TV to be nuanced 
and adult. It just takes a good woman—and 
some flawed men—to do it. ny 
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Killer Charisma. A |co 
he 9 oral 


comes alive int 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


CARLOS THE JACKAL—THE NAME GIVEN 
to the Venezuelan revolutionary Ilyich 
Ramirez Sanchez—could have stepped 
out of an espionage thriller, and in a way 
he did. The nickname came from Fred 
erick Forsyth’s 1971 novel The Day of the 
Jackal, about an assassin hired to kill 
Charles de Gaulle. Later, Carlos’ legend in- 
spired elements in Tom Clancy's Rainbow 
Six and Robert Ludlum's Bourne novels. 
Now he gets his own movie epic: Olivier 
Assayas’ grand, churning Carlos, which is 
being released both at its 5¥-hour length, 
as originally shown on Reick TV, and as 
a 165-minute greatest-hits version. 

Carlos, embodied with a quick intelli 
gence and a thrilling physicality by Edgar 
Ramirez, had plenty of hits in his 1970s 
prime: the bombing of a Paris restaurant, 
the killings of ambassadors and, most no 
toriously, the 1975 kidnapping of OPEC 
ministers in Vienna. Charming and lethal 
by turns, gifted at languages and disguises, 


Introducing STARBUCKS’ NATURAL FUSIONS. 
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Rebel with a cause Carlos (Ramirez) has all 
of Europe and the Middle East in his sights 


Carlos became as famous as an undercover 
murderer can be. When he takes his OPEC 
hostages on a flight to Algiers, an African 
diplomat asks for an autograph. 

In a Babel of languages (French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Japanese, Arabic, Hungar 
ian and Russian—but mostly English), the 


script by Dan Franck and Assayas bustles 
across a quarter-century of modern history. 
The tone is neither censorious nor sanctify 
ing; nor does the film really explain Car- 
los. Assayas, whose Summer Hours was for 
many critics last year’s best foreign film, 
must figure that the forces that birthed 
the Jackal (Sanchez’s revolution-minded 
father, for example, who named the boy 
after Lenin) are of less cinematic interest 
than his crimes and achievements. He may 
be right: in movies, show beats tell. 

It's quite a show, a panoramic depiction 
of Carlos’ murders (say, of the two Paris de 
tectives who try to arrest him) and botches 
(often because his co-conspirators were a 
clumsy lot). A revolutionary stud, Carlos 
is no feminist. His closest relationship is 
with the German radical Magdalena Kopp 
(Nora von Waldstatten, exuding a feline 
sexuality that Hollywood should take im 
mediate note of), who wants to go on kills 
but is kept around for ornamental value. 

Carlos aims at a high target—it wants 
to be the Lawrence of Arabia or Godfather of 
international terrorist epics—and almost 
hits it. The film is a series of enticing vi 
gnettes, with the pleasures of melodrama 
and the suspense of wondering who's to be 
blown up next. You won't finda more ambi 
tious or explosive picture this year. 8 
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MOVIES stretches back to Latin America in 1981 


The Gray Team and up, dare we say, to the White House. 
e di cA\ 


Jon and Erich Hoeber’s ambition-free 


ang ¢ | yke that | ( ! ctare script (based on the graphic novel written 

C ets by Warren Ellis and illustrated by Cully 
In Ti lin vet over] r ked Hamner) seems pleased with its own fa 
miliarity, as if Red were some jolly caper 

made in the wake of the first James Bond 

BY RICHARD CORLISS craze. Everything is retro generic, from 
Christophe Beck's 007-ish score to the 

FRANK MOSES (BRUCE WILLIS) FEELS AS cheerfully anarchic notion that ex-police 
old as Methuselah. A lonely retiree, he types, if they feel threatened, can overturn 
gets his only human contact by phoning a half-dozen American cities to make their 
pestering, really—a pension adminis getaway. But genuine ingenuity would de 
trator named Sarah Ross (Mary-Louise feat the purpose set out by director Rob 


Parker). He might almost be Homer Simp 
son’s elderly father Abe, who once said he 


ert Schwentke (The Time Traveler’s Wife), 
which is to create a gently churning bath, 


Hollywood seems so 


sends money to telemarketing scammers intent on convening a cinematic Jacuzzi, that his cast can have 
because at least they remember to call him. veteran performers to fun splashing around in. 
But Frank has muscle as well as melan blow stuff up that the 


White Gown and Machine Gun 


THE SPECTACLE IS ONE OF STARS ON 


choly: when a cadre of hit men break into 
his home, he effortlessly dispatches them. 


subgenre has a name: 


He’s a former CIA operative, and to stay the geriaction picture holiday—some slipping into less taxing 
alive he'll need all his killer skills plus a Armed and dangerous: Malkovich as versions of their earlier, weightier charac 
few of his trusted ex-colleagues, all code the weirdest member of the spy troupe ters, others just on a frolic. Malkovich, asa 
RED: retired, extremely dangerous. loopy agent whose every paranoid fantasy 


If you’re in clandestine government ‘4 
work, apparently, you can be put out to y. 
pasture. But if you’re a movie star, you’re ¢ 
never pasture-prime. The old stars keep 
on twinkling; the marquee lure of these 
valued assets dims but doesn’t die. Re ‘* 
cently, Hollywood seems so intent on 
convening veteran performers to blow 
stuff up—witness this summer’s The 
Expendables—that the subgenre has been 
given a name: the geriaction picture. 
These films aren’t sequels; they're 
creakquels. Not The A-Team but the 
Gray Team. When 65-year-old Har 
rison Ford lumbered through the 
last Indiana Jones film, moviegoers 
applauded his efforts as if he 
were a fine bottle of Old Grand 
Dad. Same with the Over the Hill 
Gang in Red. The stars lift some 
heavy artillery, and you're just 
pleased they can still get it up. 

In this enjoyable if low 
aiming comedy-thriller, Wil 
lis, 55, is joined in the spy game 
by Morgan Freeman, 73; John Mal 
kovich, 56; Helen Mirren, 65; Brian Cox, 
64; Richard Dreyfuss, 62; and (granted, 
a ringer) Ernest Borgnine, 93. In this 
crowd, Parker, 46, is practically jail 
bait. Her Sarah is also the audience 
surrogate: kidnapped by Willis 
because his phone calls may have 
made her a target as well, she must 
register surprise, anger and then an 
amused indulgence as the alter kockers 
race cross-country to figure out why 
they’ve been fingered, locate their 
pursuers and foil a dastardly plot that 


is proved true, reprises his Burn After Read 
ing role of a cashiered spy but kicks things 
up a notch into comedy. Dame Helen, who 
won an Oscar and an Emmy playing both 
Queen Elizabeths, is no less regal as an ex 
spy and society doyenne who is not fully 
retired (“I still take the odd contract”). This 
stint is about as demanding as Mirren’s re 
cent game of beer pong on Late Night with 
Jimmy Fallon. Still, she certainly looks sexy 
in an elegant white gown and its essential 
accessory, a loaded machine gun. 

A more thoughtful film might have 
investigated the chasm between the 
dreams older people have of reliving 

their youthful exploits and the exhaust 
ing reality of all that running, killing 
and flirting. But since this is not a movie 
about defining true-life heroes but 
rather about watching movie stars, 
the audience is instead asked to be im 
pressed by the blinding whiteness of 
Dreyfuss’s teeth and Borgnine’s ability 
to look nearly as spry at 93 as he didin 
The Dirty Dozen and The Wild Bunch, 

back when he was a colt in his sos. 

Early on, Frank tells Sarah he 
hopes she'll look back on her kidnap 
ping “as the great big adventure that it 
is.” Red isn’t great or big or much ofan 
adventure; it’s a movie designed with 
no loftier intention than to fill the 
hours ona long plane ride, and it need 
not be put on anyone’s bucket list. 
Best to think of the film as Holly wood’s 
latest contribution to the stimulus pro 
gram: it provides gainful employment 
for some very pleasing stars and modest 
enjoyment for the rest of us. i 
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